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FUTURE 


HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 


RADIO RELAY FOR TELEVISION —The Bell System uses frequencies of radio waves, sometimes called microwaves, to transmit Telephone 


calls and Television programs over chains of radio relay towers across the countryside. The towers are built about twenty-five miles apart. 


The Bell System’s Television Network 
Grows Each Year 


The Television industry is growing fast and the 
Bell System is moving right ahead with the 
facilities needed to carry programs to more and 
more people. 

At the beginning of 1949, the Bell System’s 
network covered areas with 38,000,000 popula- 
tion. By the end of this year, further expansion 
will bring that figure to about 57,000,000 —a 
gain of fifty per cent. 


SECTION OF COAXIAL CABLE 

It’s no bigger than a man’s wrist. Yet 1800 
Long Distance conversations or six Televi- 
sion programs can go through it at one time. 


Just as Bell System facilities made network 
radio possible, so today we are making network 
Television possible. New types of transmission — 
Coaxial Cable and Radio Relay—have been 
developed. The two systems were designed to 
carry both Long Distance calls and Television pro- 
grams. Thus both needs can be supplied in the 
most practical way. 

The Bell System is a pioneer in Television trans- 
mission and through its continuing research and 
building is marching right along with the growth 


of this new industry. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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A Shotgun Started It All 


for next month is a detailed explanation 
of an order system that operates with a 


THERE 1s A STORY IN AMERICAN Business 
next month about a man who turned 
down an order of 5,000 shotgun chokes 
his company manufactured because he 
wasn’t convinced they would be installed 
properly. “And 65,000 badly-installed 
chokes,” he said, “could make 5,000 
enemies for the Poly Choke Company.” 
The man is E. Field White, president of 
the business, and his unusual ideas are 
described in the July magazine. He is a 
man who can afford to be independent 
with the big retail outlets. Also planned 
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public address system. E. J. Brach & 
Sons has used the system for years, and 
during the war the armed services studied 
the setup to speed their orders through. 
The July issue will also tell the story of 
office economies at A. G. Spalding & 
Brothers, Inc., and will describe a 
Streamlined mail system at Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana). Another report 
of the search for America’s 100 best of- 
fices will be made at that time. 
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Find out how much 


YOUR FIRM 
CAN SAVE 


. .. by having your payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


LF us do that repetitive payroll 
work for you the modern, stream- 

lined way— 

—on our specially designed high-speed 

alphabetic and numeric tabulating 

machines. 


We do complicated payroll registers 
and other payroll data in much less 
time than is required by a normally 
competent staff—and you save money 
since you pay us only on the basis of 
the actual machine time used! 


From now on, you can forget about 
costly payroll errors .. . about getting 
the payroll out on time .. . about 
government reports! We'll prepare all 
your forms, even unsigned checks if 
you desire. All work is confidential— 
and checked by bank standards. 


Send for this 
FREE 


informative 
brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us 
tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers, special 
reports and other statistics—just as 
we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a 
century. Write to: 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © #£DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave. New York (3, N. Y. 
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LETTERS SUMMIT 





Family Affairs 
To the Editor: 


Thank you for the copy of the April 
issue of American Business. 

I was interested in page 12. However, 
I am not at all sure that I agree with 
some of the inferences. 

In the packing business, outside the 
big four, you have practically nothing 
but family affairs. Oscar Mayer, for ex- 
ample, has three generations reporting 
for work every morning. 

And, as for the big packers, Swift was 
more of a family affair than any of them, 
and as such certainly developed an out- 
standing group of executives. 

Maybe the packing industry is not 
typical.—Jay C. Hormet, chairman of the 
board, Geo. A. Hormel §& Co., Austin 
Minn. 


Pruning Lost Motion 
To the Editor: 


I would like to get further information 
about the stock control system used by 
the Formfit Company, and described in 
the May issue of American Bustness. 
More of the details of how the plan works 
and information about other companies 
that have adopted it would be of value. 

It would also be appreciated if you can 
furnish more detailed information about 
the Government program described in 
“Pruning Lost Motion in Office Jobs.” 





Here my interest is chiefly connected 
with the design of more functional desks 
and tables.—J. H. McCann, superintend- 
ent, customer order department, Swank, 
Inc., Attleboro, Mass. 


Mr. McCann: Mr. E. P. Hesser, man- 
ager of operations, The Formfit Com- 
pany, 400 S. Peoria St., Chicago 7, Ill, 
will be glad to give you further informa- 
tion about the stock control system. Mr. 
A. H. Stricker, 3130 Wisconsin Ave. 
N. W., Washington, D. C., author of the 
article about the Government moderniza- 
tion program, should be able to answer 
your other questions. 


Small Town, Small World 


To the Editor: 


We wish to thank you for the copy of 
American Business recently mailed to 
Mrs. Newton and me. I have read the 
article referring to Buchanan, and it 
is true that no one person is responsible 
for Cluett-Peabody & Company coming 
to Buchanan. The fact is that everybody 
pulled together, and not a person pulled 
back or threw a stumbling block in our 
path, and, therefore, it is a good ex- 
ample of “In union there is strength.” 
It proved so in our little town, and we 
are all happy about it. 

I happened to notice on page 4 of 
your magazine the photo of one of our 
Buchanan girls in the ad of the Jasper 
Office Furniture Company. She is Mrs. 
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Amilee Thompson, formerly Amilee Ad- 


ams of Buchanan, Georgia. Incidentally, | 


Mrs. Thompson was named for my wife, 
Amilee Newton. I thought this coinci- 
dence might be of interest to you. Mrs. 
Thompson has been modeling in Chicago. 
—Cuaries B. Newron, Newton Hard- 
ware Company, Buchanan, Ga. 


How Much Space Is Saved? 


To the Editor: 


In the May issue of American Bust- 
ness, page 54, is a statement which needs 


explanation. In the article, “Reactions to | 


‘Open Offices,” is the statement that 
Space was saved because the new Art 


Metal desks required only 110 square 


inches per person. Since this is less than 
one square foot, I would appreciate an 
explanation.—R. H. Grassitey, personnel 
director, Portland Gas & Coke Company, 
Portland, Oreg. 


Mr. Grasstey: The space for each per- 
son should have read 110 square feet in- 
stead of inches. 


Trophy for Greater Output 
To the Editor: 


We certainly did appreciate the recog- 
nition you gave us in your February 
issue, wherein you displayed the montage 
of the A. F. Franz trophy. Whenever 
a magazine such as yours pays attention 
to a plant like ours, we are all deeply 
grateful.—Jacx Lacy, editor, The CF&I 
Blast, The Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corporation, Pueblo, Colo. 


Your Friends Won’t Tell You 


To the Editor: 


In the May issue of American Busi- 
wess, you refer to the brief message, 
“Your Best Friends Won't Tell You,” 
by The Trundle Engineering Company. 

We would appreciate receiving a copy 
of this—J. W. Kosx1, controller, Cen- 
tral Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, 
Wis. 

Mr. Koski: You can get a copy of the 
booklet by writing to George T. Trundle, 
Jr., president, The Trundle Engineering 
Company, 1501 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 


Telephone Boosts Sales 


To the Editor: 


In the May issue of American Busi- 
ness you published an article titled, 
“Telephone Boosts Sales.” We feel that 
this article would be of value to our 
salesmen and would like to have your 
permission to reprint it for distribution 
to the entire sales force. 

Credit for the article would be given 
to you. Thank you for your consideration 
in this matter—L. Tiscu, sales promo- 
tion manager, The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Tiscu: We're happy to have you 
reprint the article on telephone usage. 
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NOW there's a MARCHANT with AUTOMATIC MULTIPLICATION 
to fit every need and business budget. For heavy volume 

work the FIGUREMASTER is recommended ... for lighter work the 
new low-cost FIGUREMATIC is ideal. On both models a touch 

of the fingertip enters the multiplier digits POSITIVELY ... 

the carriage shifts AUTOMATICALLY... the answer appeors 
SIMULTANEOUSLY—with but a fraction of the effort required on 
any bar-type calculator ...and with absolute accuracy. The 
MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to prove this by a 


demonstration on your own work. Call him today or mail the coupon. 


FIGURE FASTER WiThH 


| HRT#I. |) | MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
\ relat | Oakland 8, California AG : 
aA’S Fiesty Pra , 


' Please send me free information about the new 


: Marchant Calculators Rental 


: Neme. 





' Address. 





‘ City. 














Why will only 
one inch make 


typing Eaecex 


\ edit dail. doce 


Did you ever slide over into the driver’s seat 
of an automobile the seats of which were ad- 
justed for a man with much longer legs? Or 
much shorter legs? 

First thing you did was to adjust the seat. Is 
that correct? We suspect it is, because it is ex- 
tremely tiring to drive an automobile adjusted 
' for another person. 

It is the same way with typing. A typewriter 
must be mounted to the correct height for the 
person using it. Otherwise typing is a torture, 
that brings on neck and shoulder pains, causes 
needless errors, and creates nervous strain and 
fatigue early each afternoon. 

Jasper Office Furniture Company, maker of 
famed Jackson (built like a Stonewall) Desks, 


expensive too/ 


put its engineers to work on the problem of 
helping you obtain more typing with less fatigue, 
fewer errors. We have solved the problem. The 
Jackson Secretarial desk, illustrated above, is 
the answer. 

The typewriter 
mounting on this desk 
is easily adjustable to 
five different heights. 
Which means that 
your tall girls, your 
short girls —and the 
“in-betweens” can all 
type faster, type more, 
and with fewer errors 
than ever before. 





This booklet, 
which we will 
send free, re- 
veals, for the 
first time, vital 
facts about 
wood office 
furniture. It 
will pay you 
to read it. 
Write today ™ 


for your copy. 





WASPER OFFILE FURNITURE LU. 


JASPER, 


INDIANA 
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| Hil Business 


Benjamin F. Fairless, 
president of United States Steel 
Corporation of Delaware, very 
justly complains that the maze of 
laws which entangle business in 
this country is creating a condi- 
tion where every businessman is a 
law breaker. “When every busi- 
nessman in America can be found 
guilty of violating the law there 
is something wrong with the law, 
not with the businessman, and 
lawful business conduct should be 
completely redefined. If a business- 
man obeys the Sherman antitrust 
law, he is probably violating the 
Robinson-Patman Act.” 


Reasonably Informed 
men in Government and business, 
thinks Mr. Fairless, could sit down 
together and make up their collec- 
tive mind as to what monopoly 
really is, what competition is, what 
business conduct is proper and 
ethical, and what business conduct 
is injurious and wrong. If they 
would do this, he says, “We will 
find fewer monkey wrenches in the 
machinery, and the Government 
will be able to get out of the crutch 
business in short order.” 


Committee for Economic 
Development might tackle this job 
as its next big, important under- 
taking. After all, what could be 
wrong with a meeting of Govern- 
ment officials and business leaders, 
plus the country’s best economists, 
to decide on ways and means to 
simplify our legal structure so that 
simple business practices, which 
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are both constructive and helpful, 
are no longer illegal. We must not 
think that the thousands of laws 
and restrictions imposed upon 
business are for big business only. 
Day after day we receive inquiries 
from small businesses asking us to 
tell them if they would be violating 
the law if they gave one dealer, 
for example, a large sign on his 
store but did not offer the same 
sign to every little dealer on their 
customer list. Of course, we are 
not lawyers and cannot attempt 
to answer such questions, but it 
shows how complicated business 
has been made by a badly informed 
Congress. 


Little Business fostered some 
of the laws which hurt worst. Sad 
part of it is that the laws seldom 
helped little business, but ended up 
hurting it more than it helped. The 
laws which brought pyramiding of 
taxes against chain stores finally 
resulted in the supermarket and 
the demolition of many small chain 
stores. The supermarkets hurt the 
little independents more than the 
small chain branches ever hurt 
them. The Robinson-Patman Act 
was supposed to insure a square 
deal for the little merchant when 
buying. It has been of no help to 
him whatever, so far as we can 
determine, yet it has hurt many 
manufacturers and many small 
dealers, too. Somebody ought to 
act on Mr. Fairless’ idea for a 
get-together of Government and 
business leaders for a law simpli- 
fication activity. 


J. Spencer Love, board chair- 
man, Burlington Mills Corpora- 
tion of New York, reminds us that 
individuals are in line for a bright 
future, and are actually enjoying 
a much better present than did 
Mr. Love when he started. Indi- 
vidual earnings are better than 
ever before, even after tax con- 
siderations. Mr. Love asserted 
that he spent 10 years trying to 
raise capital which would be easy 
to come by today. 


Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions have enjoyed a spectacular 
growth in recent years. Although 
the commercial bankers have at- 
tempted to hamper them in every 
way, the loan associations are 
making steady progress. They 
have a fine role to play in the 
economy of this country. They 
afford the small saver a conveni- 
ent place to invest, at a modest 
return, with complete _ safety. 
Equally important, they provide 
each community with a pool of 
capital which is often badly 
needed. 


W. L. McKnight, board 
chairman of the fabulously suc- 
cessful Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Company, reminds us 
that double taxation of dividends 
is the biggest single factor in nar- 
rowing the individual’s future 
prospects. A person with a 
$25,000 annual income can keep 
only 31 cents of every dividend 
dollar which he receives from a 
corporation in which he is a stock- 
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Announcing 


HARD-HITTING SOUND-SLIDEFILMS TO HEL 
SALESMEN DO A CREATIVE, AGGRESS 
SELLING JOB AGAINST COMPETITI 


featuring 


~ 


There is a real need today for down-to-earth, practical sound-slide- 
films for training salesmen. Many men have never had the experience 
of selling against competition. Others have forgotten how to “get 
in there and bleed all over the carpet.” As Fortune said in a recent 
article: “. .. the most serious shortage is the shortage of creative 
salesmanship.” 


How Dick Borden Can Help Your Salesmen 


Most executives know Dick Borden. Either they have heard him 
speak or have seen the famous Borden and Busse sales films so popular 
before the war. Now Dartnell and Borden have joined forces to 
produce six new sound-slidefilms for use in your sales training pro- 
gram, at your sales meeting or convention. They are hard-hitting, 
realistic, and powerful—keyed to today’s conditions, not prewar. 


More Than Six Hundred Companies Have Subscribed! 


Released only eleven weeks ago, more than six hundred companies 
are using the new Dartnell-Borden films to raise the sights of their 
salesmen and get over to them the kind of creative, aggressive 
selling techniques they need to win orders against stiffening 
competition. 


A Complete Packaged Kit — Ready for Use. 


The complete Dartnell-Borden “SELLING AGAINST RESIST- 
ANCE?” sales training kit comes ready for immediate use. It includes 
six fifteen minute sound-slidefilms and recordings plus a compre- 
hensive Meeting Guide with suggestions for tying the films in with 
your product or business. The films can be shown on any regular 
sound-slidefilm projector such as the Operadio, Illustravox, or 
Soundview. The subscription price for the complete set is $225.00. 


Write or Wire Today for Full Details and Script Outlines 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4666 Ravenswood Avenue * Chicago 40, Illinois 


3. 
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holder, and a person in the 
$100,000 bracket keeps only 13 
cents. This is, of course, an almost 
certain form of national suicide. 
We need to stop listening to people 
who tell us it is wicked to earn a 
good salary, to save money and 
invest it. We need a national drive 
to resell the old idea that it is 
smart to work hard enough to 
enjoy large earnings, that it is 
even smarter to save some money, 
and smarter still to invest it. Then 
we ought to knock down the 
barriers of taxation that make it 
so difficult for thrifty people to 
set aside anything. The heck of it 
is that the big earners and steady 
savers do not have as many votes 
as the thriftless, shiftless “rag, 
tag, and bobtail,” as the late 
William Allen White called them. 
But the latter are the people the 
politicians appeal to. 


Union Leaders have come in 
for some defeats recently. The 
only reason the telephone strike 
did not proceed as advertised was 
that the union leaders were fearful 
of the possibility of no support 
from union members. American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has done an excellent job of 
explaining the economic facts of 
life to its employees. More than 
that, it has treated them fairly. 
And the union leaders probably 
know it. The railroad firemen’s 
union also bit off more than it 
could chew and quickly realized 
it when the strike of firemen 
against Santa Fe, New York 
Central, and Southern was quickly 
called off. 


Chrysler Corporation 
deserves a gold star for its 
handling of the news of the strike 
after its strike was ended. The 
company pulled no punches. It 
told its employees and the public 
that the benefits gained after the 
strike would have been available 
without a strike. We hope that 
Chrysler pounds this idea home 
and makes its workers realize that 
strikes are obsolete and that labor 
can obtain everything it is entitled 
to without a strike. Of course, 
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there is an occasional exception, 
but with management anxious to 
keep its employees happy, produc- 
tive, well paid, and well treated, 
it seems to us that strikes are as 
obsolete a weapon in business and 
industry as the “man on a white 
horse” is in warfare. Will some- 
body please explain this to the 
union leaders? 


Robert S. Waters, president 
of The National Radiator Com- 
pany, went to Congressman Cel- 
ler’s subcommittee, made it clear 
that no one asked him to come. 
Then he said: “All big business is 
not bad, any more than all small 
business is good. Forcing the dis- 
solution of big business will not 
bring about healthier competition 
for the benefit of small business, 
but on the contrary will be detri- 
mental to our economy and to the 
national welfare.” Then he went 
on to say that little business can 
exist and does exist side by side 
with big business. “The small 
business can specialize most effi- 
ciently and in many lines this is 
exactly what is going on. I believe 
that variety of size in the steel 
business and many other businesses 
is just as essential as variety of 
size in a battle fleet.” It seems 
strange in this big country, which 
could not be served without big 
business, that it is necessary to 
go before a Congressional sub- 
committee and utter these self- 
evident facts. 


T. M. Girdler, never known 
for overoptimism, said on May 
10 that he expected steel business 
to continue good at least through 
the third quarter. He, like so many 
other businessmen do these days, 
took a poke at the Government. 
He said: “Republic buys products 
from 12,000 different companies 
and sells in turn to 14,000. When 
you hurt big business you hurt 
every little business and every man, 
woman, and child in this country.” 
Come on, gentlemen, speak out and 
let’s pound it into the heads of 
all our Government busybodies, 
thimblewits, and meddlers that 
most of us earn our daily bread 


from business and it does not make 
sense to keep persecuting it. 


To Show Profits, writes a 
subscriber, “we think it necessary 
to hire about 7 men to do the 
work we ordinarily expect from 8 
men. We have found that the work 
gets done, no one is burdened, and 
we have a little profit left. We got 
to the point during the war where 
we hired about 9 men to do 6 men’s 
work. Some companies are still 
doing this and are expensively 
overmanned. We are setting up a 
policy of not replacing people who 
leave, except in unusual circum- 
stances. We just spread the work 
around. And our figures show that 
this smaller staff is saving enough 
to insure a profit.” 


Hard-Boiled Policy may be 
your description of the method 
outlined in the preceding para- 
graph. But is it? Is any policy 
that insures the survival of an 
honest, legitimate business hard- 
boiled? Better to let a few people 
go now, when it is easy for them 
to find other jobs, than to resort 
to wholesale layoffs later. It is a 
fact that many companies are 
overstaffed. We became reconciled 
to easy work assignments during 
the war, and in some organizations 
these wartime work assignments 
are still the vogue. In many places 
it is getting down to this: Produce 
more or get out. And those who 
are unwilling to produce a little 
more each day may find it increas- 
ingly difficult to explain why they 
were let out. 


Discharging Employees 
is about the most disagreeable 
task any business executive has to 
face. We have never seen a suc- 
cessful businessman who enjoyed 


firing people. We have seen busi- 
nessmen postpone firing employees 
until the business was endangered. 
Better do it now, and build a 
smart, fast-stepping staff ready 
for all emergencies, than to go 
along with halfhearted, unenthusi- 
astic workers until the sheriff 
comes around with his sale sign 
to nail on the door. 








Is It Time for RFC to 


Close Up Shop? 





Millions loaned to finance schemes destined to fail, 
excessive costs, politics, the end of the financial crisis 
which RFC was created to relieve—these and many 
other reasons cry for the abolishment of the RFC 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 
Based on an interview with 


esse i Jones 


Former Secretary of Commerce 


HOULD the _ Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation be “given 
a decent burial, lock, stock, and 
barrel,” as its former chairman, 
Jesse H. Jones, suggests? 

Is the present administration of 
RFC prostituting the agency, 
turning it into a political instru- 
ment? Are the loans being made 
today really necessary? 

Recent loans which have re- 
ceived considerable publicity have 
put the spotlight on RFC and 
raised many questions about its 
present management and policies. 

On April 10, 1950, Jesse H. 
Jones, former chief of RFC, and 
former Secretary of Commerce, 
wrote a now-famous letter to Sena- 
tor J. William Fulbright concern- 
ing the RFC, of which he was chief 
for 13 difficult years. Mr. Jones 
said: “The corporation was cre- 
ated as an emergency agency when 
millions of our people were on 
short rations, when there was no 
market for farm products and no 
demand for anything but a square 
meal. 

“To meet the ever-increasing 
problems, the RFC Act was 
amended many times, giving it ad- 
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ditional powers. These amendments 
came in a steady stream soon after 
the corporation got started, but 
always after careful consideration 
by Congress. Prompting every one 
of these amendments was a prob- 
lem of emergency nature to be met 
by the extension of RFC’s powers. 

“However, it was always as- 
sumed that the RFC was doing 
what private enterprise was not in 
a position to do, and when the 
situation was met, the RFC 
would cease operations. It was 
never with the thought of creating 
a Government bank to compete 
with private enterprise that the 
RFC was created or maintained. 
It was always with the idea of do- 
ing an emergency job which could 
be accomplished in no other way.” 

Mr. Jones led the RFC through 
the bitter depression years, begin- 
ning on February 2, 1982. As 
many of the problems of depres- 
sion were relieved by the quick ac- 
tions of RFC in emergencies, it 
served an important purpose. It 
might have been liquidated long 
ago, but the war intervened and 
brought a wholly new set of prob- 
lems. For 13 years Mr. Jones 


virtually retired from management 
of his large-scale private interests, 
remained in Washington without 
holidays or visits to his home in 
Houston, except at Christmas- 
time. It was 13 years of grueling 
overwork, and on schedules which 
would have made many younger 
men crack up. 

Mr. Jones was active in many 
wartime emergency organizations, 
and was, more than almost anyone 
else, responsible for planning and 
activating the Committee for 
Economic Development. He per- 
suaded Paul Hoffman to assume 
leadership of this activity, and 
what Mr. Hoffman and CED did 
to create a sound and healthy 
climate for postwar business is 
well known to every businessman. 

It is generally agreed that no 
other agency of Government was 
ever run more efficiently than RFC 
under Mr. Jones’ administration. 
Not once was there a whisper of 
scandal. 

Can we say the same of today’s 
administration of RFC? One 
glance at several widely discussed 
loans gives the answer. There is the 
Lustron loan, made to a group of 
men who put only a few thousand 
dollars of their own money into a 
monster scheme to build enameled- 
metal homes. Many building au- 
thorities predicted early failure of 
the scheme and opposed the loan. 
By clever manipulation of public 
sentiment, claiming that G.I.’s 
would be deprived of decent hous- 
ing unless Lustron was financed, a 
loan of many millions was ob- 
tained for that company. 

Lustron is now in bankruptcy, 
apparently a dismal failure. Even 
before its shiny bright homes were 
being produced, private enterprise 
was well along with a solution to 
the housing problem—and without 
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much help from Lustron. In some 
cities which were crying for new 
homes only a few short months 
ago, there is now a surplus. 

Another loan which came in for 
considerable criticism was the 
Kaiser-Frazer loan, which enabled 
the company to take over the 
gigantic wartime emergency plant 
built for Ford at Willow Run, 
Michigan, near Detroit. It would 
seem that if any company on earth 
could operate this multiacre plant 
it would have been Ford. But the 
money was loaned to Kaiser-Frazer 
to enter the automobile business. 

Henry J. Kaiser obtained a vast 
amount of publicity for his ship- 
building and contracting activities 
during the war. Joe Frazer had 
been in the automobile business for 
a number of years, but had never 
shown any remarkable ability in 
that field. The company had no 
organization of automobile men, 
it had no dealer organization, no 
far-flung system of parts depots, 
district offices, or any other of the 
usual requisites for a successful 
large-scale automobile _ building 
and marketing organization. 

In an industry where there have 
been about 50 failures for every 
success, the RFC was willing to 
loan money to a newcomer to at- 
tempt to capture a share of the 
market. Of course, the world was 
clamoring for American auto- 
mobiles and paying fancy prices 
for them. But by the time the com- 
pany really got under way, the 
scarcity of automobiles was being 
relieved by the established com- 
panies in the field. Even when auto- 
mobiles were still scarce, some 
dealers were selling Kaiser-Frazer 
cars at a discount. The company 
borrowed $44 million from RFC 
and lost $39 million the first year. 

These losses are deductible from 
taxes. To quote Mr. Jones: 
“Much of this loss ultimately 
comes out of the Federal Treasury 
as tax deductions. But if the auto- 
mobiles were made by one of the 
more experienced companies, the 
Treasury would collect taxes from 
the stockholders’ dividends as well 
as from the manufacturer on its 
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Jesse Jones headed the RFC for 13 hard years when it handled financial problems 
that private enterprise could not take care of. Now he favors abolishing RFC 


profits in making the automobiles.” 

Here gigantic at- 
tempts to start in business, using 
Federal funds. Every automobile 
company in existence today began 


were two 


on a small scale and grew with the 
industry. The gigantic loan to 
Kaiser-Frazer was made only by 
thumbing a nose at all previous ex- 
perience of the industry. In the 
case of Lustron, the prefab home 
industry is so new and so small 
that there was no experience to 
use as a guide. But it seems worth 
pointing out that a company as 
well-heeled as United States Steel 
Corporation of Delaware prefers 
to move cautiously in this field. 
Instead of entering it on a gigantic 
S. Steel bought a small 
company (Gunnison), and is de- 


scale, U. 


veloping that enterprise with its 
own money and with considerable 
caution. 

Another loan which probably 
should never have been made is the 
Waltham Watch Company loan, 
which was made partly as a result 
of a vigorous recommendation by 
an employee of RFC, who was 
made president of the company 
after the loan was made. This 
same man remained with Waltham 
only a brief time, then returned to 
RFC at a huge reduction in his 
salary. 

The Texmass loan has also been 
vigorously criticized. These facts 
seem to warrant agreement with 
Mr. Jones that the RFC needs a 
decent burial. But it is well known 

(Continued on page 38) 














A new mechanical system 
at National Motor Bear- 
ing Company is so accu- 
rate that the last semi- 
annual physical inventory 
came within $500 of the 
punched-card reports. 
Thesystem controls 12,000 
different items in seven 
plants and warehouses, 
and 3 months’ supply of 
smaller items is always 
kept on hand. Informa- 
tion is also provided on 
production and on sales 





Production reports produced with National Motor's new accounting system are 
checked by Paul Schneider (right) ; and Park Wray, manager of replacement sales 


Inventory Records Kept 


99 Per Cent Accurate 


By Paul Schueides 


Tabulating Supervisor, National Motor Bearing Co., Inc. 


HROUGH its engineers—and 

its office equipment—the Na- 
tional Motor Bearing Company, 
Inc., Redwood City, Cal., is de- 
veloping new machines and shop 
short-cuts to produce oil seals and 
shims faster or more economically. 

In the process of stepping up 
its cost finding—from a 30-day to 
a 5-day-from-completion timetable 
—the company uses punched-card 
procedures to keep constant and 
complete tab on every element of 
production, inventory, and sales. 
And the results of speedy, accurate 
knowledge of job costs are sur- 
prisingly broad. 

It has been through this high- 
speed, automatic business machine 
accounting and statistical proce- 
dure that National Bearing has 
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uncovered shorter and faster ways 
to produce each part, and has de- 
veloped machines and multiple dies 
to make more items, better and 
faster. 

To take a specific example: In 
through 
punched-card recapitulations that 
a particular punch press would be 


one case we proved 


better adapted to a certain opera- 
tion than was the type of press ac- 
tually in use, by disclosing that 
the operators were using the press 
easiest to operate, rather than the 
one most efficient for the purpose. 

The oil seals and shims made by 
National Bearing are used in Ford, 
Motors, Chrysler, and 
other automotive equipment, and 
the line consists of 12,000 items, 
of which approximately 4,000 are 


General 


active every month in the average 
7,000 orders for that period. 

This means that the company, in 
its plants here at Redwood City 
and at Los Angeles and in Van 
Wert, Ohio, has a high percentage 
of short runs on specialized high- 
speed equipment, and it brings the 
average number of jobs worked on 
per day per employee to eight. 
Under manual methods it was im- 
possible to secure anything but the 
sketchiest of cost findings—and 
we had to be satisfied if even these 
could be secured 30 days after job 
completions. 

Now, a unit card is punched for 
each of the eight jobs an employee 
works on each day and for each 
lot of material issued for every 
job. A daily tabulation of the 
costs for labor and material] is run 
off automatically within an aver- 
age of 5 days after completion. 

National Bearings’ installation 
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The battery of machines in this tabulating department simplifies payroll pro- 
cedures and produces reports for inventory control and for analyzing all sales 


of Remington Rand punched-card 
equipment includes an alphabetical 
tabulator; 2 numerical tabulators 
with summary punches; 2 inter- 
filing reproducing punches ; print- 
ing multiplying punch; 8 auto- 
matic punches; 3 sorters; and an 
automatic verifying machine. 

The tabulating department cost 
amounts to approximately 21 
clerical pay units. The machine 
rental and card costs equal about 
11 clerical units per year, and the 
staff consists of the supervisor 
and 8 operators on the day shift, 
and 2 operators at night. 

On the first of each month we 
tabulate a component-parts inven- 
tory. A unit card is punched for 
each lot received from the produc- 
tion department as a debit item. 


Similarly, a unit card is punched 
for each lot issued to the assembly 


line from stores as a credit item. 
Through use of our numeric tabu- 
lator and summary punch, a new 
net inventory balance card is 
automatically punched. 

Payroll procedures are simpli- 
fied to an amazing degree, and 
some of the punched-card material 
prepared for these purposes also 
serves in the preparation of our 
labor distribution and other cost- 


finding work. 
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Time cards are prepunched and 
reproduced in volume from a set 
of master employee cards, for use 
by the workers to record their in- 
and-out time. After the cards have 
been punched they are run 
through the interpreter, which 
prints on the face of the card the 
alphabetical and numerical data 
which has been punched into the 
90-column field of digits. This 
makes for ready identification of 
the cards, and employees keep 
record of the distribution of their 
time, which in turn is checked by 
the timekeepers. 

A payroll clerk prorates the 
time to the jobs worked on, and 
sorts the cards by hours worked. 
This is done daily. The automatic 
punch operators group-punch the 
dates and hours into these original 
time cards (handling a number of 
them in one operation), and then 
the reproducing punch automati- 
cally duplicates these cards for 
payroll use. 

Through the use of a master set 
of rate cards, the duplicated pay- 
roll cards are verified and auto- 
matically punched with the proper 
rates, and the printing multiplying 
punch next extends the hours times 
the rate to fix the amount of the 


gross earnings for the day. 


Social security, withholding, and 
other deductions are reproduced 
automatically into the cards on 
the reproducing punch or are 
punched by an operator. Once a 
week the payroll cards are placed 
in the alphabetical tabulator ; the 
net pay checks and the payroll 
register are printed, all in ap- 
proximately half an hour. 

For labor distribution records 
the original time cards are used 
as a basis for the punching of a 
unit card for each separate opera- 
tion, an average of eight per em- 
ployee per day. These unit cards 
are machine-sorted, rated, ex- 
tended, and tabulated. 

At an over-all cost of approxi- 
mately 121% clerical units, we ob- 
tain through our punched-card 
procedures accurate inventory 
controls for 12,000 different items 
in 7 
and on 


warehouses 
This 
amounts each year to approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of the value of 


plants and 


basic materials. 


the inventory required for sales, 
which exceed $9 million a year, and 
it occupies about 60 per cent of 
the tabulating department’s time. 
Inventory totals about $600,000, 
or 7 per cent of annual sales. 

Prior to the adoption of the 
Remington Rand _ punched-card 
procedures and under our old 
manual methods, inventory records 
were inaccurate, due to posting 
and mathematical errors. These 
made it difficult to check losses and 
resulted in unbalanced stocks, with 
consequent shortages, lost orders, 
and frequent back orders. 

Now we come closer than 99 per 
cent to absolute accuracy, with the 
last semiannual physical inventory 
coming within $500 of matching 
the punched-card reports. 

A major difficulty in earlier 
years was that we couldn’t be sure 
at the home offices that the other 
six warehouses would notify us in 
time of low inventory items. Sales 
were lost frequently. Now our cen- 
tralized inventory control section 
(staffed by four people) knows the 
daily inventory condition, includ- 
ing all items in transit, through 

(Continued on page 40) 
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American Stove Found 
Recipe for Success 





When the American Stove Company, St. Louis, was 
formed years ago by a merger of nine companies, there 
was duplication of manufacturing and sales activities. 
Here’s how these and other problems were solved 





by Wels Norris 


HEN two or more companies 

are merged into one, how is 
any degree of unity in manufac- 
turing and administrative opera- 
tions achieved? Can names of 
products be changed without los- 
ing customers, or must the com- 
pany continue with the same names 
used before the merger? Should top 
executives have offices in a central 
location, or can they operate ef- 
ficiently from widely separated 
bases of operation? 

These are only a few of the 
questions that inevitably come up 
in any kind of merger, but they 
give some idea of the problems 
that exist in such a situation. 

The American Stove Company, 
St. Louis, has faced most of the 
problems resulting from merged 
companies, and its steady growth 
is evidence enough that it found the 
right answers. When the company 
sold its factory in Harvey, Illinois, 
recently, it was about the final step 
in American Stove’s efforts to 
consolidate. 

The company now has a foundry 
in Indianapolis ; factories in Cleve- 
land and Lorain, Ohio; and a fac- 
tory in St. Louis. The manufactur- 
ing in Harvey has been combined 
with the St. Louis plant, called 
the biggest gas range factory in 
the United States. 

Too, administrative offices were 
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centralized in St. Louis about 2 
years ago when a new office build- 
ing was completed. Until that time, 
American Stove executives were 
scattered all over the country. 
The president and treasurer had 
offices in St. Louis, the sales and 
advertising departments were in 
Cleveland, and principal executives 
were in various cities where the 
company has factories and branch 
offices. 

The present setup is this: Gen- 
eral offices are in St. Louis, with 
the huge, domestic gas range fac- 
tory only a block away; foundry 
in Indianapolis; and two other 
factories in Ohio that manufacture 
cooking and heating equipment. 
The products from the three fac- 
tories do not duplicate one an- 
other in any way. 

It is difficult to understand 
exactly what has taken place at 
American Stove until an explana- 
tion is given of the company’s 
origin. Back in 1902, nine stove 
manufacturers were merged into 
one—the American Stove Com- 
pany. The makers had 
pioneered in the early development 
of gasoline stoves and had enjoyed 
comparative prosperity. Each 
manufacturer had built up a busi- 
ness in his section of the country, 
and none could be expected to want 
a change. 


stove 


For example, the Quick Meal 
Stove Company was centered in St. 
Louis, and its product was well 
known in that area. On the other 
hand, the Dangler Stove and 
Manufacturing Company had 
operated out of Cleveland and had 
built up a business under its trade 
name. 

There was little possibility, 
therefore, of the various divisions 
in the company manufacturing the 
same line of stoves with inter- 
changeable parts. Without stand- 
ardization, national distribution 
under one name would have been 
out of the question, and unity 
would still have been far away. 

About this time the horseless 
carriage began to attract atten- 
tion and, as it became more popu- 
lar, the price of gasoline began to 
rise. Distillers made gasoline 
heavier to meet the demands of 
automobiles, and it became too 
heavy for the gravity-tank stoves. 
The competition in another in- 
dustry, however, solved the diffi- 
culties of the gasoline-stove busi- 
ness at that time. 

Electric lights were being turned 
on in many parts of the country, 
and as their illumination grew 
brighter the gas utilities began to 
worry about their business. Gas 
lights were being replaced rapidly, 
and the utilities looked around for 
other places to sell their gas. The 
gasoline stove manufacturers were 
a logical choice, and they worked 
with the utilities to perfect gas 
stoves. The new product then saved 
both the gas utilities and the 
gasoline stove makers. 

American Stove still had its 
many divisions making their own 
brands of stoves, though they had 
switched from gasoline to gas 
stoves. The divisions had an agree- 
ment that any invention produced 
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by one of them could be used by 
the others; and Lorain, in 1914, 
hesitatingly offered a radically 
new device. It was an automatic 
regulator of oven heat, now widely 
known as the Red Wheel. 

The company then had to sell 
the idea of time-and-temperature 
cooking. A leading home economist 
was hired to experiment as much 
as necessary to produce recipes 
with time and temperatures listed. 
In 1924 American Stove published 
the world’s first time-and-temper- 
ature cookbook that would show 
the housewife how to make proper 
use of the first oven heat regulator. 

Salesmen had the job of con- 
vincing dealers and housewives 
that the new idea of cooking was 
practical. One method used in- 
volved a certain amount of show- 
manship. A salesman would go 
into a store that handled American 
Stove products and would stir up 
interest among customers. Then 
the salesman would put a roast or 
other dish into the store and, while 
the customers gaped in surprise, 
he would padlock the oven door. 
Then the oven regulator was ad- 
justed, of course, and the sales- 
man would tell the customers that 
he would return at a specified time 
—when they all would enjoy the 
meal together. 

Since baking and roasting at 
that time required endless probing 
of food and a great deal of guess- 
work, the customers would usually 
be so amazed that they would make 
a point of being present when the 
oven door was unlocked. When, 
later, they saw the food cooked so 
perfectly, they were convinced 
that time-and-temperature cook- 
ing was successful. The sale of the 
new oven-regulated stoves im- 
mediately began to rise. 

There were still the various 
divisions in American Stove, and 
one salesman could very easily be 
trying to sell a dealer a Quick 
Meal stove while another Ameri- 
can Stove salesman could be sell- 
ing him on the merits of a Dangler 
stove. There were resulting compli- 
cations, such as an administrative 

(Continued on page 42) 
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(From left) George Eichelsbach, Jr., director of manufacturing; John Fendya, 
chief engineer; and Arthur Stockstrom, president, chart the company's course 


After being scattered over the country in various branch offices, American Stove 
executives are now centralized in this modern administrative office in St. Louis 
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These two pictures show the startling 
comparison between a modern office 
and one that looks like something out 
of the Gay Nineties—although it is 
typical of Government Printing Offices 
before modernization. Extreme right, 
a “‘unitized’’ working arrangement 


+ New Work Plan 


By A. H. Seitchee 


HEN unitizing paper-work 
operations, it should be recog- 
nized that all office work calls for 
some combination of desk, chair, 
table, raw materials, machine, 
small tools, and perhaps a few 
other things. Coordinate these with 
the operator in a convenient ar- 
rangement, and you have a practi- 
cal example of unitization. Unit- 
ization does not necessarily reduce 
the number of operations required 
to complete a given piece of work 
(though that could happen); it 
does shorten them. Unitization 
provides an orderly arrangement 
for handling details of the job. The 
plan removes confusion, aids in 
checking work, simplifies the work, 
and makes any task less difficult. 
Industry long ago discovered 
that the first phase of any sound 
operating plan deals in terms of 
assembled operations rather than 
in individual parts. A plan that 
will facilitate the continued smooth 
flow of parts and materials to a 
common end for completion should 
result in a more efficient and more 
economical operation. Thinking in 
terms of assembled units rather 
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than individual parts is the initial 


step to effect an orderly arrange- 
ment of facilities. 

Each day, the United States 
Government Printing Office re- 
ceives thousands of orders for 
its books and other publications. 
Formerly each detail in the job of 
servicing these orders was looked 
on as a single unit of operation. 
The trick was to have all of the 
items ordered arrive at a given 
destination in uniform manner and 
to have an organized arrangement 
of facilities, plus material and per- 
sonnel, to complete the job. 

Unitizing this work presented 
more than the average problem, be- 
cause stocks of publications were 
widely scattered ; there are several 
kinds of gadgets, furniture, equip- 
ment, and raw materials needed; 
and several kinds of operations are 
necessary to complete the work. 

The first attempt at designing 
furniture proved to be far better 
adapted to servicing orders than 
the old plan. But from this ad- 
vanced point of view there ap- 
peared some added advantages to 
be gained by revising the new desk. 


This second edition as pictured is 
now in use and is working out very 
satisfactorily. 

Under the new plan an incoming 
work table is used to collect from 
stock the articles ordered. These 
items are placed on the table with 
a copy of the order, and are then 
delivered to the assembly desk. At 
this desk the articles are checked 
against the order, are placed with 
enclosures in an envelope or are 
wrapped, and address label is af- 
fixed. The package is placed on an 
outgoing table for delivery to the 
proper shipping station. 

Some of the advantages realized 
by unitizing the job of “servicing 
orders for publications” are: 

1. At least a 25 per cent saving 
in space. 

2. Greater production per unit 
of operation. 

3. Greater accuracy in handling 
the work. 

4. Better working arrangement 
and better housekeeping. 

Is “servicing orders for publica- 
tions” a piece of work especially 
adapted to unitization? No, indeed 
not. Good office procedure dictates 
that each piece of work be sur- 
rounded with the proper equip- 
ment and materials required for 
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comfortable performance of work. 
Some paper-work jobs are harder 
to define and unitize than others. 
But when such jobs are broken 
down into their component parts, 
the finding of a remedy to solve the 
problem is easier. Throughout the 
whole gamut of office work there is 
probably no job so small nor so 
large that it would not be benefited 
by unitization. 

Another important factor in ef- 
ficient office operation is good 
working environment. First of all, 
good seeing conditions are desir- 
able because almost all office work 
is a seeing task. The office worker 
not only has to see, but he must 
see quickly. Taking time for a 
second or third look can slow up 
operations as well as lay the 
ground work for errors. Eyestrain, 
one of the main causes of fatigue, 
sets up a muscular action that af- 
fects the whole nervous system. 
Comfort of the operator and good 
work depend to no small extent on 
adequate seeing conditions. 

Reduction in the noise level is 
essential because noise is irritating 
and distracting. In large offices, 
especially, many small noises are 
multiplied by deflection from floor, 
side walls, and ceiling. There are 
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This second in a series of articles de- 
scribes the work plan used by the Gov- 


ernment Printing Office. The plan is one 
of ‘‘unitizing’’ the paper work opera- 
tions of ajob. Although no operations 
are cut out, the plan shortens most of 
them. Results include savings in space, 
greater production, increased accuracy, 
better housekeeping, and improved mo- 
rale of employees—plus the money saved 





many noise sources in the average 
office. If we are interested in the 
comfort of employees and the ef- 
ficiency with which work is done, 
we must consider noise reduction. 

Good ventilation is also im- 
portant for efficiency in the office. 
Germs that produce colds and 
other ailments thrive in stagnant 
uncirculated or 


vitality and 


air. Breathing 
dead air reduces 
makes people lazy and restless. It 
is not difficult to underestimate the 
importance of good ventilating 
conditions, especially as it may 
affect large office groups. 

Proper and harmonious colors 
for desks, walls, floor, ceiling, and 
machines are all-important to the 
comfort and well-being of the oc- 
cupants of a room and should re- 
ceive consideration when we seek 
to improve working environment. 

The featured item in the office 
program of the 
Government Printing Plant is 
working environment. All work in 
Government and industry is faced 


modernization 


with problems of absenteeism, ill- 
ness, and turnover—problems that 
to some extent are caused by poor 
working conditions. Sound business 
administration prescribes that 


these problems should be held to a 


er Cent in Space 


minimum. Good working environ- 
ment is undoubtedly helpful to- 
ward accomplishing that end. 

One of the accompanying photo- 
graphs pictares a typical office at 
the Government Printing Plant 
before modernization. This office 
compares favorably in all respects 
with conditions in an average of- 
fice almost anywhere. Seeing condi- 
tions at desk level averaged about 
12 foot-candles. Ventilation was 
perhaps average. Noise level was 
about the same as found in most 
offices. Furniture was dark green, 
ceiling and side walls were dark 
buff—not a good combination of 
colors—and, in the over-all pic- 
ture, these conditions are not con- 
ducive to efficiency in production 
nor to economy in operating pro- 
cedure. The “before” and “after” 
photographs are not of the same 
room nor do they cover the same 
type of work. That, however, 
makes no difference, since the 
purpose of the discussion and 
photographs is to show “how good 
working environment improves 
operating procedures and makes 
the job more pleasant and more 
comfortable for the operator.” 

Following are the changes made 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Poor Customer Is 
Always Wrong 





Old Editor Whitmore turns in his annual wail which 
seers to indicate that the one-time policy of business— 
which was ‘‘The customer is always right’’—has suf- 
fered considerable amendment, neglect, and abuse 





HAT is a customer anyway? 
A friend, a fellow to be greeted 
with some cordiality? Or is he just 
another pest who keeps you away 
from golf, annoys your employees, 
and causes you a lot of trouble? 

There was a time when a cus- 
tomer looked large in the eyes of 
business of all kinds-—service, 
wholesale, retail, manufacturing. 
Today, the customer with money 
to spend still receives just about 
the same grade of treatment he so 
readily forgave, but did not like, 
during the late war. 

Wartime damage to customer 
treatment and to customer rela- 
tions is by no means cured or re- 
paired. There seems to be a con- 
siderable number of people receiv- 
ing money for service to customers 
who no longer feel that customers 
are important. 

The more I study the situation 
the more it dawns upon me that we 
have a whole new generation of 
waiters, hotel clerks, ticket sellers, 
retail salespeople, and service sta- 
tion attendants who have no 
knowledge whatever of the kind of 
service that was rendered prior to 
Pearl Harbor. 

And the same goes for cor- 
respondents, complaint adjusters, 
some sales executives, wholesalers, 
and many others who, it seems, 
ought to know better. A few cases 
may show what I mean. 

Recently my Leica camera be- 
came stubborn and refused to 
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transport film across the lens. This 
had happened once before, and I 
had found a small fragment of 
film stuck in a tight place which 
jammed the movement of new film. 
I had the camera carefully cleaned 
and inspected to be sure that this 
had not happened. I have approxi- 
mately $500 invested in Leica 
camera equipment, including lens, 
enlarger, and processing equip- 
ment. The camera is in constant 
use. 

I wrote the company, E. Leitz, 
Inc., in New York, and told about 
the trouble. I asked specifically if 
there was a repair shop nearby 
where the trouble could be reme- 
died. I enclosed an air-mail self- 
addressed envelope and asked for 
a quick reply. 

The reply was quick, but some- 
thing less than satisfactory. What 
I received was a badly printed 
form letter which started: “We 
maintain complete service facilities 
for lens coating, and the repair 
and reconditioning of Leitz camera 
equipment.” 

Then the form letter went on to 
instruct me about packing the 
camera, and to break the news that 
the company would be glad to 
examine the equipment and sub- 
mit an estimate of the probable 
cost of the work involved. 

A typed postscript said that 
“We do not know the nature of 
your difficulties...”” Had they taken 
the trouble to read my letter, they 


would have known. I have since 
learned that “the nature of my dif- 
ficulty” is a common one with 
Leica cameras, and the company 
must have had many similar com- 
plaints. But instead of telling me 
whether or not there are service 
facilities or repairmen nearer than 
New York, which happens to be 
more than 1,00U miles from me, 
they chose to send me a form letter 
telling me about their facilities for 
lens coating. I did not want any 
lens coating. 

No mechanical device is better 
than the service facilities available 
to keep it working, and my next 
camera will be one that’s made in a 
big plant almost on the shores of 
Lake Ontario, on the Genesee 
River, the towers of which are 
plainly visible from the New York 
Central trains which whiz through 
the town every hour or so. No use 
trying to avoid giving Eastman a 
plug. The town is Rochester, and 
all my future camera equipment 
will come from there. I have three 
other cameras made in this beauti- 
ful town, and should have stuck to 
that brand. 

So much for my 
against E. Leitz, Inc. 

We needed some new household 
furniture. We saw a beautiful ad- 
vertisement in one of the home 
magazines, and sent for a catalog 
and the name of the nearest dealer. 
Three weeks after we had bought 
the needed furniture, came a 
couple of catalogs from Drexel 
Furniture Company, breaking the 
news to me that I can buy Drexel 
furniture from a dealer named 
the Watson Furniture Company, 
whose store is 350 miles distant 
from where I live. I have since 
learned that a store only 30 miles 
distant handles the line. I must 
tell Mr. Lindholm, the advertising 


complaint 
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manager, whose signature is on 
the form letter, that I prefer not 
to travel 350 miles to spend a few 
dollars for furniture. I may also 
suggest that several publishers in 
this country publish very fine 
atlases to which his correspondents 
and inquiry answerers apparently 
need to refer. In case he does not 
want to spend the money for an 
atlas, the oil companies give away 
all kinds of maps for free. 

Right after Christmas I wanted 
a belt—a genuine leather, hand- 
carved cowboy belt, complete with 
silver buckle. Purpose was to dis- 
charge at least part of an obliga- 
tion to a friend who had received 
considerable cowboy parapherna- 
lia, including Justin boots, for 
Christmas. Dealer had no such belt 
on hand. He said the salesman for 
Tex-Tan was due any minute and 
he would order a belt for me. 
“Matter of a few days,” he as- 
sured me. The dealer ordered the 
belt, but somehow or other it did 
not arrive until early in April. I 
will say the belt was a beauty once 
it put in its appearance. 

Now comes a report on certain 
wholesalers. A small ice cream fac- 
tory ordered a carload of cartons 
to be delivered February 15. The 
order was placed way back last 
winter, and the salesman assured 
the customer that the cartons 
would be shipped as 
Exactly 45 days after the 
promised delivery date, the car- 
tons came. The ice cream man was 
frantic. It cut him out of a full 
month’s business. Investigation re- 
vealed that the jobber who took 
the order let it lie on somebody’s 
desk for 12 days before sending 
it to the manufacturer in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

In February we received a letter 
from a nursery and landscape 
gardener who suggested that some 
of the bare look about our 
property might be cured with a 
few of his trees, shrubs, or flowers. 
We promptly shot back a letter 
asking him to come over and give 
us the works. A month later he had 
not appeared. Then he sent a 


ordered. 


young man who looked the place 
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The author learned a customer can't win when he ordered a leather belt for a 
friend just after Christmas, and the beautiful present arrived early in April 


over and said it would be necessary 
to have blueprints of the property 
before they could make recom- 
mendations. We personally de 
livered to this landscaper drawings 
and measurements of the plot in 
question, plus an architect’s blue- 
print of the place. To date the 
landscaper has _ escaped our 
clutches. He must not like the color 
of our money. 

A man came into a store while I 
was buying a pair of socks. 
Wanted a $50 Stetson. Dealer had 
none to fit. Customer suggested 
that the dealer order one, where- 
upon, believe it or not, the dealer 
said that Stetson didn’t like spe- 
cial orders, and that it would be 
several months before the hat ar- 
rived, and maybe the customer had 
better make other arrangements 
for headgear. 

I asked the dealer to tell me 
confidentially if the said customer 
happened to be a pest, if his credit 
was under suspicion, or if the 
dealer was just plain too dadgum 
lazy to send the order to Stetson. 

Dealer assured me that the cus- 
tomer was a swell guy, with gilt- 
edged credit, and a friend of his to 
boot. “But if I order that special 
hat, he will get mad at me because 


it takes so long to get it out of 
Stetson. I'd just rather skip it.” 

With the craze 
sweeping the country, possibly as 


bareheaded 


a rebuke to hat-check concessions, 
it would seem that any hat manu- 
facturer would be glad to get 
orders for $50 hats. 

I first stopped at the Monte- 
leone Hotel in New Orleans in 
1914. I have returned there many 
times. I love the darned old hotel, 
and especially enjoy one group of 
rooms where the front windows 
give you a view of the French 
Quarter, and the bathroom win- 
dows allow you to peak out at the 
big bend in the river, which is why 
they call New Orleans the Crescent 
City. 

Recently I registered there and 
received a handsome room, with 
nearly new furniture. On the fifth 
day I received a curt, printed 
notice to get out of there and be 
quick about it, and be sure, by 
golly, to let the clerk know when 
I was vacating, on account of they 
needed the golblamed room for a 
handsomer man. 

It was not quite like that. But 
the note was curt and brief, and 
stated in no uncertain terms that 
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Year’s Leave of A 


JUNIOR executive in a rela- 

tively small company was re- 
cently asked why he didn’t join the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
“First of all,” the young man said, 
“T can’t get away from my job to 
spend the 1 or 2 hours at the 
weekly luncheon meeting. Then, 
too, if I should ever be lucky 
enough to be a candidate for one 
of the association offices, I couldn’t 
accept—my company wouldn’t 
spare me the time to give the job 
the attention it deserves.” 

Here in a nutshell is a problem 
that concerns: Many worthy or- 
ganizations that depend upon 
energetic young businessmen for 
their support ; companies that have 
to decide how much company time 
their men can devote to outside 
activities; and, also, the hundreds 
of young executives who are in- 
terested in the contacts and valu- 
able experience they will get from 
such organizations. 

There are many groups that 
seem to be vying for the talent of 
bright young businessmen. Besides 
the Jaycees, there are the Red 
Cross, Community Chest, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, and Lions clubs, among 
many others. The clubs must con- 
tinually add to their membership 
lists so that their work can go on 
successfully. 

Most companies realize the im- 
portance of the majority of these 
organizations, and they naturally 
want to see them thrive. When 
their own junior executives are in- 
volved, however, it 
serious problem. 

Consider, for example, the case 
of the A. W. Cash Valve Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Decatur, 
Illinois. One of the vice presidents 
of this company, Dean E. Madden, 
is president of the Illinois Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and he said 
that the 1-year job requires about 
95 per cent of his time—“If I do it 
as it should be done.” In less than 
a year he traveled more than 


becomes a 


30,000 miles just in the state of 
Illinois, and attended about 198 
Jaycee meetings. He has had at 
times the assistance of four dif- 
ferent secretaries. Since the state 
Jaycee organization provided only 
$500 for his traveling expenses, 
Mr. Madden might have been in a 
spot if his company wasn’t as 
liberal as it is. Besides helping out 
with transportation costs, Cash 
Valve paid Mr. Madden his regular 
salary, permitted him to spend 
whatever time he needed in his 
president’s job, and gave him 
secretarial assistance. 

Many companies, of course, 
would say that they can’t afford 
to do the same thing. Large com- 
panies might be expected to be in a 
better position to be liberal with 
young executives, but Cash Valve 
isn’t a huge organization—and it 
manages to be liberal. 

Another example is Hiram 
Walker, Inc. One of its employees 
last year, Bernard B. Burford, was 
president of the Illinois Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and he re- 
ceived a full year’s leave of ab- 
sence with pay, a full-time secre- 
tary, and traveling expenses. The 
entire cost to Hiram Walker could 
have run up to about $15,000. In 
exchange for this sum of money, 
Hiram Walker received a great 
deal of favorable publicity that 
could hardly be valued in terms 
of dollars. 

Borg-Warner Corporation is 
another company that takes 
strong interest in the outside ac- 
tivities of its promising young 
executives. About 2 years ago one 
of its employees, Hunter Gehlbach, 
was president of the Illinois 
Jaycees, and he was given all the 
time he needed for his job, plus 
his salary, and secretarial help. 
Mr. Gehlbach did much of his 
traveling on the week ends, and 
estimated that he spent only about 
half of them at home. 

One company that has more 
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than the normal amount of interest 
in the outside activities of its em- 
ployees is the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago. About 
all of the better-known organiza- 
tions in Chicago have members 
from Commonwealth Edison. since 
the company is a utility, represen- 
tation in civic associations is an 
excellent public relations idea. 
Most of these employees naturally 
belong to associations in neighbor- 
hoods where they either work or 
live, and they are really ambassa- 
dors of good will from Common- 
wealth Edison. They hear of any 
complaints, and they get construc- 
tive ideas from their friends in the 
organizations who are in intimate 
contact with local public opinion. 

Commonwealth Edison believes 
these “ambassadors” should be 
recognized as vital people in the 
company, and every effort is made 
to show just how vital they are. 
For example, if a company em- 
ployee is attending a meeting in 
his neighborhood, and a complaint 
is made about anything connected 
with Commonwealth Edison, the 
man can immediately telephone his 
office and get action. In many 
cases, the complaint can be ironed 
out before the meeting is ad- 
journed. The company represen- 
tative will then command a great 
deal of respect from his fellow 
members. 

Commonwealth Edison encour- 
ages its employees to join civic as- 
sociations, but it does not encour- 
age them to accept offices in which 
they might become involved in em- 
barrassing controversies. 

Every company is likely to have 
some people who frown upon out- 
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side activities as a waste of time. 
When these people are in super- 
visory jobs, things can often be 
difficult for employees under them. 
Commonwealth Edison started a 
public relations job a couple of 
years ago that aimed at breaking 
down any preconceived notions 
about the value of outside groups. 
An Annual Review of Civic As- 
sociations and Activities was pub- 
lished, listing employees who be- 
longed to various organizations. 
The most recent of these Reviews 
published pictures of  service- 
minded employees and printed 
digests of their activities. The Re- 
view goes to the president and all 
company officers, as well as to de- 
partment heads where these serv- 
ice-minded people work. No de- 
partment head is going to com- 
plain when one of his men is out 
at a long luncheon meeting—at 
least, not as long as he realizes 
the officers of the company know 
of the activity and approve of it 

An executive at the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company said 
that he feels such organizations as 
the Jaycees are a “necessary part 
of any young man’s development.” 
Such a statement pretty well ex- 
plains the rather liberal policy the 
company has with employees in 
worth-while organizations. One em- 
ployee there, Jack Cornelius, is 
now president of the Chicago 
Jaycees, and he estimated that he 
spends about “60 per cent of his 
waking hours” handling his presi- 
dential duties. He said that dur- 
ing one 3-week period he had 
dinner at home only once. 

The past president of the 
Chicago Jaycees, James Thom- 
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A. W. Cash Valve Manufacturing 
Corporation 


son, figured that he spent from 60 
to 75 per cent of his working day 
at his Jaycee duties. And this time 
doesn’t include the evenings and 
week ends he toiled at the work. 
Mr. Thomson is an employee of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
another company that apparently 
understands the responsibility 
business has to the community. 
Another employee of the First 
National, C. E. Dahlin, founded 
the Chicago chapter of the 
Jaycees. 

The discussion thus far has con- 
cerned only the local and state 
chapters of the Jaycees. The na- 
tional level naturally requires even 
more time of its officers. Two years 
ago, John Ben Shepherd, a Texas 
lawyer, was national president, 
and the job consumed virtually 
all of his time. Last year Mr. 
Shepherd was named by the 
Jaycees as one of the 10 outstand- 
ing young men in the country. 

Last year’s national president, 
Professor Paul Bagwell of Michi- 
gan State College, traveled 250,- 
000 miles during his term of 
office. The current national presi- 
dent, Clifford Cooper of Cali- 
fornia, will probably have covered 
about as many miles when his term 
is ended. The national organiza- 
tion provides $18,000 for the 
president’s traveling expenses, but 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Although agricultural incomes are running 10 per cent behind a year ago, there is no fear of a break-down in the market. 
With the strong and numerous supports provided by the Government, farmers again are planning for the year of plenty 


Housing Boom Expected 


To Keep Its Pace 





Early this year 60 per cent more houses were going up 
than at the same time last year, and the bubble shows 
no signs of bursting. Consumer durables are selling 
at a happy pace and most businessmen are optimistic 





By Robert i _ 


NLY a relatively few months 

ago most business forecasters 
—Government and private alike 
were expressing doubts and anx- 
iety about the outlook for 1950. 
Now the pessimism has given way 
to virtually unanimous predictions 
that the coming months will see 
good business—a firm, solid under- 
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tone of high-level demand and 
profitable supply. 

It is not difficult to find the 
reasons for this burst of optimism. 
For the first 3 months of the year 
have been notable because of the 
emergence of strong and buoyant 
channels of 


economic currents 


demand that seem to promise good 


economic 


markets in 


important 
sectors for many months to come. 
Yet there are also economic back- 
waters in the picture, and the alert 
businessman must keep these, too, 
in mind. For it is only in periods 
of hectic boom or severe collapse 
that the weathervanes of business 
point in only one direction; to- 
day’s business is characterized by 
an ever-shifting balance between 
inflationary and _ deflationary 
Weighing the 


conflicting 


trends. relative 


importance of these 
trends, assaying and reassaying 
the weight of every factor, is the 
task of business management. 
Today’s strong supports for 
business are clearly visible. Un- 
doubtedly the most important is 
the surge in residential housing, 
with its related upswing in house 
furnishings and appliances. Early 
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Flectronic Tim? 


Jse of the remarkable, versatile electron 
tube has proved to be an outstanding 
achievement in time control. 

The new IBM Electric Time System with 

Electronic Self-regulation requires no 
special clock or signal wiring. All units in 
the system are coordinated perfectly— 
corrected automatically should they be 
fast or slow. Each clock in the system is 
merely connected to your building’s regu- 
lar AC wiring and is kept on the same, 
uniform time electronically. Each signal, 
connected in the same way, sounds auto- 
matically as scheduled. 

IBM Time Recorders provide a conven- 
ient, accurate method of recording attend- 
ance and job time. 
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control Bi... 


TIME... TO MODERNIZE 


An IBM Electric Time System with Elec- 
tronic Self-regulation will furnish a money- 
saving service for your office or plant, a 
welcome service to your employees. Send 


the coupon today for full information. 


IBM, Dept. AM-2 

590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 

[] Please send brochure and technical in- 
formation. 

C) I'd like to see a demonstration. 
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in 1950 housing starts were run- 
ning a full 60 per cent above a 
year ago, lumber orders were up 
by 20 per cent, and contract 
awards were double those of 1949. 

And the outlook for a continua- 
tion of the housing boom is good. 
Reductions in mortgage interest 
rates, together with Government 
programs for middle-income build- 
ing, have served to give the promise 
of continuance to the spurt that 
probably began when housing costs 
finally declined enough to tap the 
latent market. From every indica- 
tion that we have on hand, hous- 
ing will pump at least $20 billion 
out in wages and salaries and pur- 
chases from business. 

Second on the list of optimistic 
developments is the market for 
consumer durables. Not just tele- 
vision sets (although estimates 
point to nearly 5 million sets to be 
produced) but cars and trucks and 
heavy consumer goods of every 
sort are being taken off the mar- 
ket by consumers. 

Third on the list of buttresses 
is the flow of Government spend- 
ing. Total Federal, state, and 
local outlays in 1950 will reach the 
staggering figure of $60 billion. 

These three supports together 
will feed the economy with an ag- 
gregate demand for goods and 
services of $125 billion. And be- 
cause these are among the more 
volatile areas of demand, it is re- 
assuring that they seem to promise 
future support to the nation. The 
Government will go on spending, 
but it is not every year that it is 
fortunate enough to be able to 
count on strong demand ahead for 
housing and consumer durables. 

Counter to the direction of ex- 
pansive economic forces are lag- 
gard sections of the national busi- 
ness framework. While the balance 
is currently in favor of the up- 
ward, or at least stable, movement 
of the nation, the backwashes of 
slower sectors must be fitted into 
the picture. 

Four principal sectors of the 
economy need watching: 

First is the area of soft goods 
in the consumer field. While the 
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demand for consumer durables has 
resulted in an increase in expendi- 
tures of nearly $3 billion, there 
has been a shrinkage of spending 
for soft goods of more than $2 
billion as an offset. These are 
figures which reflect the change in 
the first quarter of this year 
against the first quarter of last; 
there is no indication that the 
trend will materially improve over 
the months ahead. Although con- 
sumer incomes are running at 
record totals, the direction of con- 
sumer spending is bypassing soft 
goods in its urge for durables. 
The second weak spot to be 
watched is the fall in farmers’ in- 
comes. Agricultural incomes this 
year are running a good 10 per 
cent behind a year ago, and the 
over-all slope of the income curve 
is still gently downward. The 


fact that farmers are more solidly 
entrenched financially than ever 
before is well known, and there is 
no danger of a collapse of the 
market. Nevertheless, a progres- 
sive softening of the demand of a 


sizable fraction of the nation is a 
development that needs to be con- 
stantly borne in mind. 

The third declining market is 
the industrial and commercial in- 
vestment sphere. As we have 
pointed out repeatedly, it was im- 
possible to expect American busi- 
ness could continue indefinitely to 
pour its earnings into new plants 
and equipment at the phenomenal 
rate of the past few years. At the 
present, investment spending is 8 
per cent below last year and the 
estimate for future spending 
points to a level about 14 per cent 
under late 1949. 

And a final reason for caution 
comes with a new development in 
the economy—unemployment. 

Until the end of 1948, we were 
operating under a head of steam 
which kept the motors turning fast 
enough to offer job opportunities 
to every man or woman who was 
capable of work. Unemployment 
was down to the rock-bottom figure 
of 2 million (out of 60 million in 
the labor ferce) for most of 1948. 

During 1949 we lessened our 


pace, and the slack in our produc- 
tive machine gave us a still larger 
number of workers without work. 
By late last year there were about 
4 million workers without jobs— 
still not a dangerous figure, but 
enough to begin to be felt as a 
social and economic problem. 

In 1950 that number will rise to 
about 5 million—assuming that 
business does not get any worse. 
But that is only a part of the dif- 
ficulty. The real economic head- 
ache comes from the fact that each 
year another 600,000 young 
workers come into the labor mar- 
ket, over and above the older men 
and women who drop out. And, in 
addition, the natural and normal 
increase in our productivity, the 
new departures in technology on 
which we count as a regular force 
in our economic life, will displace 
about a half million workers every 
year. 

The outlook, then, is that we will 
add about a million workers to the 
ranks of the unemployed if we do 
no better than stand still. To keep 
our expanding labor force in jobs, 
our economy must expand as well. 

That is why the mere fact that 
business promises to be steady for 
the next several months is not 
enough to warrant undiluted con- 
fidence about the future. For the 
really vital problem is that we 
must keep on growing, if we are 
to stand still; if we stand still, we 
will actually be going backward. 

The trend of unemployment is 
not going to affect the business 
picture significantly in 1950 or 
even in 1951. More important will 
be the duration of the boom in 
housing and the depth of the mar- 
ket for consumer goods, the way 
of grain prices, and the success of 
soft-goods sellers in merchandising 
their wares to a reluctant market. 
But it is well for management to 
keep in mind the basic ground 
swell, even though it is busy steer- 
ing its course through the waves. 
The threat of large-scale unem- 
ployment is definitely visible, and 
this, with all its implications, must 
be considered in our long-term 
plans. 
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1 Sates Books for 
Every Business Operation 

2 Continuous Interieaved 
Typewriter Forms 

3 Continuous Register Forms 
and Registers 

4 Fantold Bitling 
Machine Forms 

5 Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 

6 Marginal Punched 
Business Machine Forms 
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You can cut costs now 
with the dotted line! 


Where's the profit on this garage job— 
labor, parts? 

Somewhere else. A garage, like any busi- 
ness, makes a profit by holding down costs 
on every one of the key operations of busi- 
ness — production, selling, billing, stock- 
keeping, disbursing, purchasing, receiving, 
collecting and delivery 

There are Moore business forms to help 
cut costs and reduce waste in each of these 
operations. A garage may need 5 kinds. 
A department store 50. A large corpora- 
tion 500. Moore, and only Moore, makes all. 

Moore forms range from simple two- 
part handwritten purchase orders to 14- 
part machine-written continuous invoice 
forms that whisk apart at the perforation 
— Moore's dotted line. And from one 
simple writing all departments get full in- 
formation on clean, readable copies. 

An invitation: Ask a Moore representa- 
tive to look over your forms and suggest 
ways to simplify, improve and economize. 
Or write any Moore factory: Niagara Falls 
and Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, 
Tex.; Los Angeles and Emeryville, Calif.; 
Salem, Ore. 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also *« * * THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 
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The Sixth of a Series 


Average Executive Pay 


COMPILED FROM 260 SELECTED COMPANIES 


A pe ell Se rvey 


T THE request of a subscriber 
who wants to determine if the 


salaries paid by his company to 
its principal executives are above 
or below the “average” of what 
other companies in his geographi 
cal area are currently paying, we 
have summarized company-by 


company reports received from 


260 collaborating companies below. 

However, there is some ques 
tion as to the use of average salary 
figures in discussing salary ad- 
justments, since there are so few 
average executives. Moreover, as 
the tabulation indicates, average 
figures in a sample of this size are 
greatly affected by the exceptional 
company which, because of its high 
rate of earnings, pays an ab- 


normally big salary; and the com- 


pany in highly competitive lines 
which must hold all salaries down 
to the lowest possible level in order 
to operate at a profit. In the re 
port itself, figures were given on a 
company-by-company basis just 
as they were reported to us. Copies 
of this detailed report are avail- 
able to new and renewal sub- 
scribers upon application to the 
circulation department of AmeErt- 
CAN Buwustness. 


AVERAGE SALARIES PAID EXECUTIVES 1939 AND 1949 





Position 


1949 : Position 


1939 








$24,753 
18,351 
16,171 
9,996 
21,333 
9,553 
11,181 


6,757 
6,102 
9,199 
6,088 
5,002 


21,570 
12,920 
18,815 
6,665 
7,812 
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“*Tomorrow’s another payday 


and nobody’s working late!” 


Like :o hear that said about your payroll department 
every payday eve? You can... easily. Put Burroughs 
payroll accounting machines to work there. Use Bur- 
roughs swift simplicity—to prepare as many as 350 
checks and earnings statements an hour . . . or to write 
checks and statements, post ledgers and journals in one 
simple, speedy operation. Use Burroughs automatic 
efficiency to reduce expense by producing more checks 
faster, with fewer people and machines. Use all of “Reduce Your Payroll Work” explains 


in detail two Burroughs plans for cut 


Burroughs speed and thrift and accuracy to get the ting cost and time from payroll 
/ Preparation with Burroughs High 


payroll out on time . . . to get out on time yourself. Ask Speed Payroll Machines. Send coupon 
2 ¢ for your copy 


your Burroughs man for full details, or send us the coupon. 


in Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
MAIL THIS COUPON Detroit 32, Michigan 
» 


~W I would like the facts on Burroughs High-Speed 


Payroll Accounting Machines. Please send me 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S BURROUGHS Reduce Your Payroll Work 


Burroughs 
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In presenting these figures to 
our readers, it should be under- 
stood that these are basic salaries 
only, and do not include compen- 
sation received by these executives 
in the form of a cash or stock 
bonus, dividends, or deferred com- 
pensation. More than one-half of 
the reporting companies supple- 
ment executive salaries with some 
other form of compensation, and 
in those cases it may be supposed 
that base salaries would be lower 
than when no contingent compen- 
sation is paid. We have used basic 
salaries in this summary because 
they represent a fixed charge on 
business operations, and must be 
paid (for a time at least) regard- 
less of whether the operations of 
the business are profitable or not. 
Other forms of compensation are 
less rigid, and fall with the decline 
of business operations. In fact, it 
is conceivable that, with break- 
even points at prevailing levels, 
a 20 per cent drop in sales 
volume might completely wipe out 
any supplementary compensation 
based upon profits before taxes. 

The tabulation does, however, 
offer some interesting comparisons. 
It shows, for example, that execu- 
tive salaries paid by companies 
located in the West and South- 
west are higher on the average 
than those paid in the East and 
Southeast. It is not unusual in 
talking with a business executive 
in, say, Los Angeles or Houston, 
for him to say that he could get 
a lot more money in New York 
but he thinks it is worth the dif- 
ference to live on the Pacific Coast 
or in Texas. This data would sug- 
gest that, contrary to general 
opinion, salaries are not very much 
higher, if they are higher at all, in 
New York than in other parts of 
the country. While it is true that 
most companies located in New 
York, Chicago, or other Eastern 
or Middle Western cities operate 
nationally and for that reason are 
more likely to do a large volume of 
business, it is also true that it is 
more difficult to make a profit on 
a regional or seminational opera- 
tion. Corporations in those sec- 
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tions are therefore inclined to pay 
more liberally for proved execu- 
tive ability. Then, too, oil money 
flowing into Texas and the South- 
west has put a lot of easy dollars 
into circulation down there, espe- 
cially in East Texas, with the re- 
sult that living costs are higher 
and companies must pay more to 
get the executive skills that they 
require. 

Another interesting point 
brought out in the tabulation is 
that the average salaries of cor- 
poration presidents, regardless of 
the location of the company, come 
very close to the $25,000 figure 
which has been kicked around so 
much in Washington and which 
left-wingers insist is all that any 
corporation president is worth. 
Actually, however, average salaries 
so far as company presidents are 
concerned mean very little, since 
in most instances supplementary 
compensation is a _ considerable 
factor. It is not unusual for the 
bonus, either in cash or in deferred 
compensation, to exceed the base 
salary. This point was brought 
out in the fifth article in this 
series, “The President’s Salary,” 
which appeared in our April 1950 
issue. 

In a few classifications it will be 
noted that, contrary to the gen- 
eral trend, current salaries are 
less than those paid in 1939. This 
reflects personnel changes rather 
than salary cuts. It might happen 
that several companies in a cer- 
tain area have lost high-salaried 
men during the war and the post- 
war boom, and have replaced them 
with second-line executives at re- 
duced salaries. This is especially 
true in the case of production ex- 
ecutives who were the white-haired 
boys of the war era, but who have 
lost their place in the sun to the 
sales manager, with the return of 
keener competition. The same is 
true of industrial relations man- 
agers. These were not, however, in- 
cluded in this survey since salary 
ranges for this classification will be 
fully covered in the forthcoming 
Dartnell Industrial Relations Year 
Book. While salaries of $25,000 


to $40,000 are not unusual for 
top-flight industrial relations men, 
there has been a trend since the 
war to cut wartime budgets, often 
exceeding $1 a week per employee, 
for this operation. 

Perhaps the most disturbing 
factor brought out by this com- 
parison of average salaries is the 
relatively low average salary of 
office managers. While the salaries 
in this classification have come up 
considerably since 1939, they are 
still less than the wages a plumber 
earns in some cities. In Chicago a 
good plumber is able to make $3 
an hour. The average office man- 
ager in this study makes about 
$5,800 a year. To be sure, he has 
steady employment, a vacation 
with pay, perhaps a pension when 
he retires at 65, and he may get a 
bonus at the end of the year. 
Nevertheless, his basic salary is 
out of line with the abilities, skills, 
and experience which the job re- 
quires. There are many instances 
of where suggestions made by an 
alert office manager for short- 
cutting paper work have, alone, 
saved an employer many times 
what he pays his office manager. 





Money Saved 


HE Glenn L. Martin Company 
saved more than $1 million last 
year in terms of surplus and scrap 


diversion for re-use. 

Excess material, 
equipment were screened and re- 
turned to production lines, and a 
great deal of scrap was salvaged. 
Some of the items that were sorted, 
screened, identified, inspected, and 
returned to stores as usable in- 
cluded: 5,663,643 nuts, bolts, 
screws, clips, and other hardware, 
valued at $217,000; wood that 
was worth $20,113; metal scrap 
that was valued at $131,000; and 
$120,000 worth of waste in terms 
of small tools, loose-leaf binders, 
cellulose tape, packing boxes, 
grease, and other miscellany. 

In addition, $5.2 million was 
realized from the sale of surplus. 


parts, and 
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VERY executive knows that the leaders of tomorrow 
are taking the leadership today in their own depart- 
ments. More and more of these leaders are doing some- 
thing about mounting clerical and paperwork costs. 
For example, instead of overloading office workers with 
time-wasting tasks of assembling sets of forms, inter- 
leaving carbon sheets, correcting 2// copies, removing 
carbons, and retyping for extra copies required, these 
leaders are installing simplified Multigraph methods. 
With Multigraph methods, you follow this simple 
procedure: 
You write just once on a single master sheet—with 
pen, pencil or any writing machine. 


w the leader 


Erase and correct any errors as you would on 
paper. 

Then one duplicating operation quickly changes 
blank paper into few or many permanent black copies 
of business records. 

The business form together with information re- 
corded on it is completely reproduced. 

You can be a leader—cut costs—step up efficiency— 
and speed up your whole paperwork operation by 
using this simplified method. Adaptable to any busi- 
ness, large or small. Call the Multigraph man or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio—Simplified Business Methods. 





Multigraph | => 


PRODUCTION MACHINES for BUSINESS RECORDS 


Addressograph and Multixraph are Registered Trade-Marks of Addresseyraph- Multixraph Corporation 


© 1950 A-M Corp. 
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Pmoveoiss MACHINE Zoey / 


This new National “Class 31” is the answer 
to the long-expressed desires of accountants, 
business men, bankers, and others for an ac- 
counting machine that would do more things 
automatically, thus saving more effort, saving 
more time, and further reducing costs. 

It represents many years of experience and 
research, and the investment of millions of 
dollars. It is the last word in mechanized 
accounting. 

Never before has one accounting machine 
combined so many time-and-money-saving 


1. Automatic selection and control of more 
than 70 functions by arrangement of the posting 
control bars. 


2. Simultaneously adds and subtracts—or 
transfers balances—into any combination of 
totals. 


3. Instant, positive correction—in a single 
operation—of amounts entered in error in any 


“AUTOMATIC 


features —or made possibile 
making by-products of posting. 

The 5 features listed below are but a few of 
the many outstanding advantages. They are 
examples to give you some idea of the new 
heights of achievement that have been reached 
in this newest National Accounting Machine. 

But only by an actual demonstration, applied 
to your own work, can you realize how this 
machine of TOMORROW will improve your 
accounting methods TODAY—whatever your 
business or your accounting problems. 


so many profit- 


ITS MANY OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


combination of totals. 


4. Electrified typewriter keyboard — faster, 
smoother, easier operation . . . uniform im- 
pressions on multiple copies . . . permits de- 
scription whenever desired. 


5. Fluid-drive carriage —travels in either 
direction, smoothly, at uniform speed. 


These—and many other time-and-money-saving features never before com- 
bined on one accounting machine—will give you amazing cost-cutting and 
profit-building benefits. See TOMORROW’S accounting machine TODAY! 





“ie 


ACCOUNTING 


TM NEW fey (e300 
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Get the FREE 20-page booklet, “How 
to Save Money om Your - 
from your local National represento- 

tive, or write to the Compony at 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9,.OHIO | 
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VWomination Glank 
Entries for “AMERICA’S PACEMAKER OFFICES” 


(100 of America’s Best Offices) 


Every office nominated for inclusion on the list of 
AMERICA’S PACEMAKER OFFICES must be the office of a 
well-rated, well-managed company, in a legitimate busi- 
ness, established long enough to be ‘well seasoned.” 


. Offices nominated may be housed in private office build- 
ings, or in rented quarters. Where housed in rented 
quarters consider only the office equipment, furnishings, 
and operation. Do not count against the office any poor 
conditions existing in the building which the owner of the 
office cannot control. 


. Offices nominated should be checked for: 


A. Modern, efficient machines, furniture, systems, and 
equipment. 

. High level, efficient lighting. 

. Neat, orderly, streamlined arrangement. 

. Ventilation, heating, cooling, air conditioning. 


. Low employee turnover resulting from modern, fair, 
broad-gauged employee relations policies. 


. Their efficiency as a whole. One efficient, well-equip- 
ped department will not be enough to win a place on 
the final list. 


- More than mere physical equipment, which, no mat- 
ter how nearly perfect, does not necessarily create a 
well-run office. Nominate only offices which are well or- 
ganized, well managed, and are a real credit to the 
business served. Each company nominated must have 
a stable profit record. 


HOW FINAL CHOICE WILL BE MADE: From the nominations 
received, visits and check-ups will be made by the staff of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS Magazine to determine the final listing 
of America’s Pacemaker Offices. Listing will be published 
January 1951, with descriptions, photographs, and data about 
the offices selected. Deadline for entries is August 1, 1950. 


Tear off here and return to AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill 


I nominate the company below as having one of ‘‘America’s 


Pacemaker Offices’’ in 





(Give city or area covered) 





Name of Company 
Name of Office Executive 
Address. 
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Watch That 
Deadline! 


OMINATIONS for 100 of the 

best offices in America continue 
to pour in at a high rate, and 
they have come from every section 
of the country. 

Such cities as New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Toledo, and Atlanta 
are represented by offices that have 
been nominated. Smaller cities and 
towns haven’t been left out, how- 
ever, for towns like Alpena, Michi- 
gan; Peru, Illinois; Paris, Texas; 
Lovington, New Mexico ; and many 
others have been included. 

One person who sent in a nomi- 
nation from Texas wanted to help 
his vote as much as possible; he 
enclosed a story that recently ran 
in the Sunday magazine section 
of his local paper, telling all about 
the company and its business. All 
offices that of 
course, will be checked by an im- 
partial group before the final 100 
are chosen. 

There is little doubt about the 
enthusiastic interest that is being 
shown in the search. Many people 
sending in nominations write let- 
ters, giving some of the reasons 
why they made their selections. 
Others merely attach a company 
letterhead to the blank they have 
filled in. 

Several offices that have been 
nominated are familiar to ‘he staff 
of American Business, and they 
would be familiar to readers, too. 
Some of these offices have already 
been featured in the magazine’s 
“Offices of American Business” 
section, and they provide a sort of 


are nominated, 


measuring stick for comparison 
with other nominations. Just be- 
cause these offices have already 
been featured, however, does not 
guarantee their inclusion in the 
“100 best” grouping. 

The deadline for entries is less 
than 2 months away (August 1), 
and, when all nominations are in, 
staff members will begin their tours 
for check-ups. 
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— on payload, or usable filing 
capacity, Super-Filer costs 10 to 15% 
less than conventional first grade files. In 
addition it saves time, effort and money 
every day it is in use. 

This five-drawer Super-Filer is today’s 
most modern, most mechanized filing 
cabinet. It frequently pays for itself in a 
short period of time and since it lasts 
indefinitely it will go on reducing your 
filing costs for many years to come. The 
GF Super-Filer has been time tested, 
fully proved and progressively improved. 
What it has done for others it can do 
for you. 


Our nearest branch or dealer will be 
glad to survey your filing requirements 
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See, it opens 
Just like 


or put a Super-Filer on trial for 10 days 
without cost or obligation. 

Let us send you a free booklet illus- 
trating and describing completely the 
features of this outstanding Mechanized 
Filing Equipment. Write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept. B-18, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Super-Filer’s low operating cost 
and greater filing capacity per 
drawer are based on its unique 
patented construction—the 
“Swing Front”. Here’s how the 
Super-Filer works. 

1. A light pull swings the drawer 
frumt oxy veletil : 





glides smoothly out of the cabinet. 


2. Operator locates any guide or 
folder in the drawer at a glance 
and instantly parts the drawer 
contents like a book. 

3. This parting motion locks the 
front throwback compressor to the 
drawer head, forming a supported 
wide-angle spread, so the operator 
can file, find or even read any 
record direct without removing it. 
4. Inclosing, a light push against 
the drawer front releases the front 
throwback plate which again ap- 
plies mechanical compression as 
the drawer glides smoothly back 
into the Super-Filer cabinet and 
is safely latched. 

5. Self-adjusting Divide-a-Files, 
spaced evenly in the drawer, break 


Super-Filer is made in 2-, 3-, 
4- and 5-drawer heights, in 
standard widths. Also available 
are substitute drawers, cross- 
trays, inserts and 

to adapt Super-Filer for hous- 
ing practically any type and 
size of office record or material 
needing permanent protection. 


You must see how the GF Super-Filer works to 
appreciate how greatly it simplifies filing and 
hew much floor space, time and effert it can 
save. Your local GF dealer or branch is always 
ready to demonstrate Super-Filer, put one on 
trial, or survey your filing requirements. 


$1 








Which College Grads 


o You 


By ee R >: 7 


Prefer? 


Director of the Placement Bureau, University of Colorado 


*‘D RATHER sit 50 feet from a 

great man than 15 feet from a 
mediocre one.” 

This was one student’s rebuttal 
to an article in Life Magazine 
glorifying the advantages of going 
to a small college where everyone 
knows everybody, and where the 
small classes are conducted on 
intimate terms. 

Now we can’t endorse the above 
statement completely, because 
there are some great educators in 
small colleges; but because of re- 
search opportunities and the high 
cost of living, the great majority 
of top scholars and educators are 
in the big universities. Classes may 
be larger, but so are the profes- 


sors 


intellectually. 


In the May issue of AMERICAN 
Business, C. Virgil Martin, per- 
sonnel manager of Carson Pirie 
Scott & Company, said he pre- 
ferred graduates from small col- 
leges “they aren’t as 
specialized in their thinking.” 

On the contrary, we think the 


because 


reverse is more likely to be true, 
simply because the big university 
offers more courses and more cul- 
tural activities through which the 
student can get a broad education. 
Here at Colorado, for example, 
there are more than 90 fields of 
study open to students. 

Mr. Martin goes on to describe 
the kind of prospect he wants for 
his department store. He wants a 
man who is not afraid to start at 


the bottom, who doesn’t mind hard 
work, who isn’t too aggressive, and 
who is from a small town. 

Mr. Martin’s species exists in 
large numbers in the big schools— 
especially universities. A 
large proportion of the 11,200 
students at the University of 
Colorado are from rural areas and 


state 


small towns, and we'll bet that 
there are more small-town students 
at Mr. Martin’s own state uni- 
versity—Tllinois—than all the 
other Illinois colleges combined. 

In other words, with proper 
selection Mr. Martin could find his 
ideal prospect in abundance on al- 
most any large campus in the 
country—city colleges excepted. 

As for finding graduates willing 
to start at the bottom, we have 
administered the Colorado place- 
ment bureau for several years now 
and have run into only a few 
seniors who think they should be- 
gin their careers as top executives. 
We imagine that there are a few of 
these “young men in a hurry” on 
every campus, large or small, and 
we are sure that the same applies 
to the over-aggressive individual. 

But there are some additional 
advantages which the large school 
offers its students—whether rural 
or citified—which should be of in- 
terest to any employer. 

First, the universities, simply 
because of their large, diversified 
enrollments, are more cosmopoli- 
tan than small schools. Students 
rub shoulders and exchange ideas 
with other students, professors, 
and visitors representing all walks 
of life, all interests. 

Second, large schools, as al- 
ready has been mentioned, offer 


The author lists the advantage that large schools have in being better able to 
offer a broader cultural background. A recent Colorado event included these 
speakers: (From left), Norman Cousins, editor of the ‘‘Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature’’; Raymond Gram Swing, radio commentator; Palmer Hoyt, dr., of the 
‘Denver Post’’; and Dr. Leo Szilard, atomic physicist, University of Chicago 


greater cultural advantages. A few 

weeks ago at Colorado, for ex- 

ample, we held our annual United 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Yes, production efficiency needs 
simple, flexible paperwork to keep 
men and machines working at peak 
capacity... 
avoid costly mistakes and delays. If 


insure material flow... 


you have a production problem the 
cause may well be outdated or ineffec- 
tive paperwork methods. 


Why not check your present set-up, 
with the help of Esasco specialists. 
These men can assist you in spotting 
weaknesses — simplify your routines 
for handling orders, records, reports. 


They can install up-to-date equipment 


brefic Biniloin livctevss 


~~ wee re 


that will speed clerical operations 
and eliminate expensive overlapping 
controls. 


From broad experience in helping 

other businesses solve their paperwork 
control problems EsBasco is prepared 
to solve yours — quickly and effi- 
ciently. No obligation for preliminary 
discussions, of course. 
Write for the booklet ““The Inside Story of 
Outside Help’”’ describing the many Esasco 
services available to you. Ebasco Services 
Incorporated, Dept. L, Two Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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34 models to choose from—Remington Rand 
offers you the job-fitted machine for your in- 
dividual needs. Electric and hand-operated 
models —all with the faster 10 key keyboard 
for peak productivity in office figure work. 
Precision-built for quiet operation . . . top 
efficiency. Capacities to $100,000,000,000.00. 
Priced from $99.50 up. 


The COMPLETE line of faster figuring ma- | 
chines —The unique Printing Calculator—the 
versatile machine with PRINTED PROOF 
ON THE TAPE — in a variety of models 
including wide carriage machines for direct 
computation on forms. Lightning fast with 
the 10 key keyboard...all models are com- 
pletely electrified—list, add, subtract ...with 
automatic division and direct multiplication. 


Sa ates aon Pon gman ate Eee end taaemaaticen aed 
3 SW es cle 2 a ie - 


Your only source for freed of choice— 
The new Remington Electri-conomy Type- 
writer—shattering records for higher typing 





output, greater accuracy and increased office 
savings. The completely new Super-riter— 
with new functional Fold-A-Matic construc- 
tion and exclusive Tempo Touch Typing. 
The famous Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Type- 
writer—for typing perfection with QUIET. 





np ore 
cp nee 


ONE call brings ALL the best—Remington 
Rand is supreme in the field of supplies... 
supplies that help you get the most from 
your business machines! The new All 
Nylon Typewriter Ribbon for new economy 
through far longer wear... Patrician Carbon 
Paper, with exclusive convenience features 
...Plastiplates and Plastiphoter — for low- 
cost, high quality offset duplicating. 
Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Ine, 
RO! Ai ry hE dele head a fs ead a e's 
Library, Rm. 1421, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please send me—no obligation—the free booklets I have checked below: 





(- Adding Machine [J Super-riter CD Electri-conomy Typewriter [1 Line-a-time 


and here * CD Printing Calculator ( Nylon Ribbon (1 Noiseless Typewriter C Plastiplate 


NAME aearee —_ TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 
_— — 
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Electric Adding Machine 
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Electri-conomy Typewriter 
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Nylon Typewriter Ribbon — 
Patrician Carbon Paper 
and Typewriter Ribbon 





Remington. Fland 
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Printing Calculator 
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USE THE COUPON FOR THESE 
FREE FACT-PACKED BOOKLETS 


Wide Carriage 
Adding Machine 


Noiseless DeLuxe 
Gray Typewriter 


eeEIaY 


perfect copies 
Remington Rand 


lirect image 
Tian of 
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Stencils, Plastiplates 
and Plastiphoter 


CEL I 7 


For your needs 
we have no reason 
to recommend anything but 
the right machines and systems. 
We make them all 








Disposition Schedules 


Cut Filing Costs 


NUMBER of companies are 

solving, or have solved, the 
problem of what to do about their 
overcrowded filing departments 
which have been engulfed by a 
flood of records arising from the 
war, the high level of business 
since 1945, and the weakness of 
numerous Government agencies 
for multiple forms. The solution, 
according to the findings of a re- 
cently released study, lies in the 
use of retention and disposition 
schedules ; these schedules, worked 
up after a study of the legal re- 
quirements and management needs 
of the individual company, estab- 
lish the period of time each record 
must be kept and when, if ever, it 
can be destroyed. Thus, all com- 
pany correspondence and other 
records are destroyed as soon as 
they are no longer needed, but 
never prematurely. 

The report, prepared by the 
editors of the Dartnell Manage- 
ment Services, is based on a year 
and a half of research and field 
interviews with more than 235 se- 
lected companies. Among the com- 
panies whose filing, or programs 
are analyzed are the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation whose “flow 
schedules” for records disposition 
save the company $200,000 a year, 
and the Sun Oil Company whose 
record program has enabled it to 
discard more than 1 million pounds 
of paper in the last 3 years. 

Few companies, according to 
the report, realize just how little 
of the materials in their files they 
actually need. About 35 per cent 
of the contents of the average com- 
pany’s filing cabinets can be de- 
troyed immediately; only 10 per 
cent needs to be kept permanently. 
The rest must be kept for current 


operational needs, but can be de- 


stroyed in the future. 
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Another device, typical of many 
successful programs, is 
some plan for controlling the de- 


records 


sign of new forms and records— 
records “birth control.” This sys- 
tem prevents the making of un- 
necessary records and the dupli- 
cation of already existing forms. 
Also, by planning the eventual dis- 
position of records before they 
come into existence, it assures 
that new forms are designed with 
sound records-management prin- 
ciples in mind; it also guarantees 
that the process of disposition will 
be as automatic as possible. 

It has been the experience of 
companies which decided that the 
time had come “to do something 
about the files” that the first im- 
portant step, after outlining the 
scope of the reorganization and 
making someone responsible for it, 
is to take an actual physical in- 
ventory of the files. Most com- 
panies reported that this was a 
sweaty and unwelcome task; they 
all agreed, however, that it was a 
task well worth doing. It shows 
what can be destroyed, it dis- 
closes duplications, it helps decide 
the centralization-decentralization 
problem, and it provides facts 
needed before the question of 
microfilming can be wisely an- 
swered. Unfortunately, this in- 
formation gathered 
merely by circulating a form and 


cannot be 


asking supervisors to use it to 
record their estimate of the con- 
tents of their files. Such estimates 
are usually inaccurate. 

After the inventory, the next 
step is the evaluation of its in- 
formation. It is at this point that 
the retention and _ disposition 
schedules are made up. All of the 
surveyed companies pointed out 
that no should be de- 
stroyed before the inventory, be- 


records 


cause the complete picture—which 
departments are filing what, how 
much, and where—is not available 
until the inventory is completed. 

Retention and disposition sched- 
ules are established for each record 
when the inventory data has been 
analyzed in terms of the following: 
Future value, legal value, possible 
interference with operations, rela- 
tions with the public or customers, 
relations with Governmental agen- 
cies, problem and expense of re- 
placement in case of loss, avail- 
ability identical 
copies, extent to which the same 
data summarizes or is summarized 
by other records, and the degree 
to which the record provides essen- 
tial details. 

Some 
that the amount of material in 
their inactive files—material in- 
frequently needed but, for the time 
being at least, impossible to de- 
stroy—can be stored in some low- 


elsewhere of 


companies have found 


cost area away from the more ex- 
pensive space in the office itself. 
A successful records-manage- 
ment program, according to the 
experience of the 235 companies 
contributing to the report, re- 
quires that some care and planning 
be used in the selection and train- 
ing of file personnel. The report 
includes exhibits of the interesting 
job-sample tests developed by the 
Admiral Corporation to take some 
of the guesswork out of hiring file 
clerks. Well-organized and fairly 
complete manuals are used by 
many companies for training file 
personnel. This approach has been 
especially successful when com- 
bined with in-service training. 
The report, numbering 53 pages 
of text and 66 pages of exhibits, is 
available from The Dartnell 
Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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“HOW QUICKLY CAN WE GET 
A COPY OF THIS MORNING'S 
CONFERENCE DECISIONS 
ON EVERYONE’S DESK?” 


“THREE O'CLOCK! I'LL TYPE 
MY NOTES DIRECTLY ON 
MASTER SHEETS AND 
RUN OFF COPIES ON 
HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR PAPER.” 


SMART GIRL ! She knows that the quick way to 
turn out several copies of a report for office distribution is to use the 
duplicator . . . and Hammermill Duplicator Paper. Only one typing 
and checking is required . . . and every copy that’s run off is 
accurate and readable. 


Hammermill Duplicator works well on both spirit and gelatin 

machines. And when used with Hammermill Master Paper on 

the spirit duplicator it gives highest readability with a saving of 

contact fluid. Available in white and 5 pleasing colors. 

Test Hammermill Duplicator in your own office FREE! Mail 

coupon for 100-sheet Test Packet with Master Paper samples and 

a sample book. If you’d like, we’ll also send you a 

copy of “Duplicator Facts,"” Hammermill’s book to 

help you avoid or cure running troubles on your \ , 


duplicator equipment. ofl 100-SHEET 
* . - = TEST PACKET 


¢ ’ loch fer the wutemnat... | | OF HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR 


it is Hammermill's ——— th Master P Sa 
h t — wi aster Paper Samples 
word of honor to the public Send Coupon T, ¥. 


Hammermill Paper Company 

1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Please send me — FREE — the 100-sheet Test Packet of 
Hammermill Duplicator with Master Paper samples and a 
sample book. Check here © if you'd like a copy of ““Duplica- 


HAMMERMILL  # 
DUPLICATOR : mye be 
| 


Name 





FOR SPIRIT AND GELATIN MACHINES 


Position 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) AB~-JUN 
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Is It Time for 


(Continued from page 9) 


that Government enterprises are 
difficult to bury. Even though the 
emergency which made them neces- 
sary is past, Government agencies 
have an almost miraculous power 
of survival. 

In the event the Government will 
not bury RFC as he suggests, Mr. 
Jones has an alternate solution. 
He says: “I suggest that it close 
its 32 branches and make only 
loans to business and industry in 
cooperation with banks and finan- 
cial institutions which would make 
and administer the loans and carry 
a participation in them of not less 
than 25 per cent for their own ac- 
count. I would limit the RFC’s 
participation in any loan to a few 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Jones said further that in 
some cities where the branch office 
of RFC probably has as many as 
150 employees, the work, if his rec- 
ommendations are followed, could 
be carried on by one man and a 
girl. “When a loan comes up, the 
local branch manager could get 
on his bicycle, visit the local banks 
and sell the loan,” declares Mr. 
Jones. 

In our interview with him, Mr. 
Jones told of a recent RFC loan 
of 50 per cent for 10 years on a 
new hotel. Five hundred thousand 
dollars was loaned, and any bank 
in the vicinity large enough to 
handle such a loan would have 
been glad to have it. National 
banks are allowed by law to loan 
money on real estate for 10 years. 

In this connection Mr. Jones 
declares that many banks are ac- 
tually suffering from Federal com- 
petition. In some cases bank stocks 
are selling for as little as 50 to 60 
per cent of their liquidating value. 
From a political standpoint poli- 
ticians realize that the voters may 
not shed any tears over the plight 
of banks, but businessmen know 
that our country cannot carry on 
without strong banks ; and no bank 
or any other private institution 
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can be strong unless and until it 
earns fair profits. 

Here are the plain facts: The 
emergency which the RFC was de- 
signed to relieve has long passed. 
Banks, insurance companies, loan 
companies, and private capitalists 
can provide all the money needed 
for justifiable loans. The RFC is 
probably being used as a club over 
private banks. Borrowers say, “If 
you don’t let me have the money, 
I will get it from RFC.” 

Under Mr. Jones the RFC was 
not subject to political pressure. 
It was well known that bringing a 
politician to RFC to urge a loan 
was the wrong way to obtain a 
loan under Mr. Jones’ administra- 
tion. Of course, some would-be bor- 
rowers did bring Representatives 
and Senators. Some of them 
threatened to denounce the RFC 
from the floor of the Congress. 
Mr. Jones told several of them to 
“be sure and say that old Jesse 
Jones is all that stands between 


RFC to Close Up Shop? 


us and the loan.” No one ever “de- 
nounced” him on this basis. 

To successfully loan even large 
sums of money requires long ex- 
perience, great skill, careful train- 
ing, and some inherent sense of 
values. Few men can successfully 
loan even small sums of money. 
The men with the experience, back- 
ground, integrity, and ability to 
loan untold millions are so rare 
that they can be counted on very 
few fingers. Without a man of 
these rare qualifications it scarcely 
seems likely that RFC can be ex- 
pected to continue the success the 
corporation enjoyed under previ- 
ous administrations. 

The question frames itself: “In 
view of the corporation’s recent 
record of blundering, because the 
emergency no longer exists, be- 
cause there is ample finance for all 
sound purposes—isn’t it time to 
follow Mr. Jones’ suggestion that 
RFC be “given a decent burial, 
lock, stock, and barrel?” 





World-Wide Trade Fair 


FICE equipment and supplies 

from many companies through- 
out the world will be exhibited in 
Chicago in August, during the first 
United States International Trade 
Fair. The show will begin August 
7 and will last through August 20. 

Four of Chicago’s largest ex- 
hibition halls will be used for the 
occasion. To make sure the Fair is 
truly representative of the world 
market, participation by United 
States companies has been limited 
to one-third of the total exhibition 
space. Products will be divided 
into 29 classifications, and goods 
in the same grouping will be shown 
together regardless of the nation 
of origin. 

Many United States companies 


will be represented, including In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Corporation, The National Cash 
Register Company, A. B. Dick 
Company, Weber Addressing Ma- 
chine Company, and many others. 

Foreign firms represented will 
include some from England, Cana- 
da, Italy, Norway, Sweden, and 
several additional countries. They 
will feature adding machines, elec- 
tric typewriters, pens and pencils, 
stationery, bulletin boards, mark- 
ing devices, and various types of 
accounting machines. 

Exhibit space is offered at $3 
a square foot to accepted appli- 
cants. Registration fee for buyers 
has been set at $5, which includes 
a Trade Fair catalog. 
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YES, MACHINES can be made to do 
almost everything. But even the 
largest and costliest mechanical 
marvels can’t replace experienced 
people who know your business, 
your customers, your policies. 


Increased volume in your ac- 
counting department needn’t re- 
quire batteries of big machines and 
highly trained operators. Your own 
people, given the proper tools, can 
keep your records up-to-date and 
supply you with comprehensive 
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THE Me BEE COMPANY | 


:| This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 
With your present personnel, without costly in- 
stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 


reports ... regularly and on time. 

That is why many firms are turn- 
ing to simple, inexpensive, flexible 
McBee methods and machines. 

McBee permits your present per- 
sonnel to do complex jobs quickly, 
easily and accurately. McBee 
makes capital of the human ele- 
ment, increases the value of the 
people now on your payroll. 

With McBee Keysort, your staff 
can report to you daily, at less cost 
than any other method... 


r—" 


—— 


accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 


the 


holes along the edges make this 


card mechanically articulate. They make it easy 


to collect a wealth of data . . . classify it . . . file 
i . +. quickly and accurately. 


it... find it ... use it 





1. What is selling and what is not. 

2. What is on hand, how Jong it's 

been there. 

3. What must be bought or made. 
Leading executives in almost every 
kind of business are relying more 
and more on McBee to save time, 
money, work, worry. 

That’s why McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in a few years. 

Want more information? Ask 
the McBee man near you to drop 
in. Or write us. 


The McBee Company, Lid., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can. 


“heres xothing those machines of ours worit do” 
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Inventory Records Kept Accurate 


(Continued from page 11) 


means of our daily inventory con- 
trol reports. 

Because the inventory control 
section aims at keeping 3 months’ 
supply of smaller items on hand in 
each of the warehouses, we succeed 
in keeping in stock better than 98 
per cent of our 4,000 most active 
items. Proving as it does that we 
have our inventory on hand where 


it is most needed, this has virtually 
solved our back order problem. 
Because we have placed more 
emphasis on having every possible 
fast-moving item in stock than we 
have on reducing the inventory in- 
vestment, we have frequently been 
able to convince a jobber he should 
handle our line. We give service 
and make sales, though some ad- 





How Eight Hours of Filing Can 
Shrink to Six, Five—even Four! 


Filing departments that have switched to 
this amazing new-style hanging folder re- 
port “fantastic” results. It is hard to believe 
that such a simple change as “hanging” a 
folder can effect so great an economy in 
the cost of filing! 


. | “his new-style filing folder is coming into such wide- 

spread use that many manufacturers are now equip- 
ing their latest model filing cabinets with built-in rails 
from which Pendaflex folders can be suspended. 

But you don’t need new cabinets for Pendaflex. In your 
present filing cabinets, you simply install the sturdy low 
cost Pendaflex frame, from which the Pendaflex folders 
hang 

What makes Pendaflex so much faster? 


Why does eight hours of filing shrink to six, five, even four, 
just because the filing folder hangs by its top edges instead of 
resting on its bottom edge? 

A time and motion study would show these FIVE TIME 
CONSUMING OPERATIONS ELIMINATED by the use of 
Pendaflex hanging folders: 

1. No reaching in the back of the drawer to loosen the fol 

lower block. 

. No spreading open a ‘“V"" working space 

. No shifting of folders from a “‘back-leaning’’ to a ‘‘for 

ward leaning’’ position, or vice versa 

. No fingering through folders one by one to find tab head 

ings. 
No reaching in back of drawer to tighten follower block 
again. 

Elimination of these five time-wasting operations allows us to 
make the very conservative claim that filing time is reduced 20% 
by Pendaflex. Actually, savings up to 50% are not at all 
unusual ! 

That's why, in one big filing department, the filing time of 
five filing clerks was cut in half by the use of Pendaflex folders, 
resulting in a yearly saving of SEVERAL THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. 

Another company employed eighteen look-up clerks in their 
claims department. Pendaflex made possible a basic change in 
their system of filing, so that today, all look-ups are handled 
by one file clerk! 
rao Mail this NOW — — — — — — —,| 
| Oxtord Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
| Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y 


Send us your Pendaflex Catalog, and name 
of nearby Pendaflex dealer 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City = State ny l 
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What is Oxford 
PENDAFLEX? 


Pendaflex is just like an or- 
dinary filing folder, except that 
each Pendaflex folder is at- 
tached to metal rods so that the 
folder is suspended in the file. 
The folder does not touch the 
bottom of the file drawer. 





How about the HUMAN ANGLE, the file 
clerk who does the filing? There's a vast 
difference between wearing yourself out 
with a day's work, and coming up to a 
cheerful closing time with no ‘‘five 
o'clock fatigue’’. 

Consider a small matter like hang- 
nails! Pendaflex folders have no sharp 
paper edges to cut into the cuticle. Ask 
the file clerk who works with Pendofiex 
folders. She isn't too much interested in 
how much hard cash Pendafiex is saving 
the boss. But she will tell you she would 
sooner QUIT HER JOB than go back to 
filing in old style folders! 

It all adds up to this: Pendaflex should 
be given a trial in your officel 

Try Pendofiex folders at NO COST, in 
one drawer of your files. If Pendaflex 
does not come up to your expectations, 
you can return the trial drawer installa- 
tien and the small purchase price wil! be 
refunded. 

This trial drawer installation is o 
complete package. You get a Pendaflex 
frame, ond al! the necessary folders to 
equip a single drawer for Pendaflex fil- 
ing. It can be popped into the drawer, 
ready for immediate use. Complete in- 
structions come with the trial drawer 
material. 


BUY NOTHING—ORDER NOTHING 

So send no money now—just fill in and 
return the coupon for your copy of the 
Pendaflex’ catalog and name of dealer in 
your vicinity from whom you can order 
@ trial drawer installation 


WARNING 

No filing department is too small for 
Pendaflex. No filing department is too 
large for Pendaflex. Any filing department 
without Pendofiex is throwing money 
away! 


ditional investment may be needed. 

By arranging our line in five 
series of items we are able to sim- 
plify and speed production con- 
trol. One of our five series is 
tabulated each day in rotation, 
with each series completely re- 
ported on the same day of each 
week. Should it be necessary, for 
sales or inventory purposes, to 
get more frequent reports, it is a 
simple matter to step up the 
punched-card procedures. In fact, 
with the addition of two 
clerical units and one machine unit 
we could tabulate each of the five 


more 


series every day. 

We have not found that essen- 
tial, however, and under the one-a- 
day plan the control clerks analyze 
the day’s reports on one series 
each day, and schedule production 
to take care of warehouse stocks. 
They pencil in on each of the five 
series reports all current produc- 
tion orders and transfers, which 


produces what amounts to a daily 


perpetual inventory, except for 
sales. 

The production inventory con- 
trol report for the day combines 
inventory, in-transit, production 
orders, and sales, so that a clear 
picture of the current situation is 
at hand covering 4,000 or more 
items active in the average month. 
Sales analysis is divided between 
industrial and replacement orders. 
In the sales analysis listings, the 
sales by warehouses for the cur- 
rent quarters in each category are 
compared to the same items sold 
the same quarter of the previous 
year, or for the quarters already 
completed in the current year. 

Taking into consideration only 
the air-mailing time for invoices 
from all locations to the home of- 
fice, our inventory information is 
completely up to date, and the 
production control executives real- 
ly have the facts on every item in 
the five series upon which to base 
decisions and place orders. With 
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a clear picture always before our 
control departments, we are in an 
excellent position to give the best 
and speediest service to our cus- 
tomers. Punched cards alone make 
this complete control practical 
and economical. 

We tabulate monthly a list of 
sales by territories, for certain 
products, listing customers who 
have bought that product. This 
helps the salesmen sell other cus- 
tomers who should logically carry 
these items. A sales visible index 
is posted with the dollar value of 
sales from accounts receivable 
billings. 

At the close of the year, a 
tabulated inventory indicates slow- 
moving items. On the basis of these 
findings we send recommendations 
to dealers and jobbers for reduc- 
ing stocks of slow items and in- 
creasing those on items in more 
active demand generally. 

Just how much more is now be- 
ing accomplished than was former- 
ly possible has been indicated in 
this summary of the benefits de- 
rived from the application of 
punched-card procedures to our 
job cost, our inventory, sales 
analysis, and payroll handling— 
in the volume of work done, the 
speed, and the accuracy. 

The greatest advantage is in 
the guidance that the many result- 
ing reports provide for manage- 
ment throughout all departments 
of our organization. These timely, 
accurate reports present informa- 
tion in a form best adapted to the 
making of prompt, profitable 
decisions. 








Accounting 


UNIVERSITY’S commerce 

school recently posted its lists 
of courses for the next semester 
and offered a class in “Accounting 
for Women” for the first time. 
The next day someone had 
scrawled across the list so that the 
notice read, “There Is No Ac- 
counting for Women.” 
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® You needn’t lick stamps, or stick stamps, or 
keep stamps locked up in a tin box... any more! 


® Pitney-Bowes new DM postage meter... desk 
model, about the size of a telephone... makes 
metered postage available to everybody. 


® The DM prints postage directly on the envelope, 
or on gummed tape for parcel post . . . supplies 
postage for any kind of mail... prints a dated 
postmark and (optional) small advertisement on 
the envelope. 


® When you buy postage, the post office sets 
your meter... and your postage is fully protected 
from loss, theft or damage. Visible registers 

show postage used and on hand. There’s a slot 
for sealing envelopes. 


© There’s a postage meter for every office, large or 
small... Ask the nearest PB office to show you. 
Or send the coupon below for descriptive booklet. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


‘  World’s leading makers of mailing machines . . 
offices in 93 cities in the U. S. and Canada. 


Prtney-Bowes Inc. 

2134 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Send illustrated booklet to: 

Name 

Firm 


Address 





American Stove Found Recipe for Success 


(Continued from page 13) 


staff scattered over various parts 
of the country. 

Another problem that had al- 
ways plagued manufacturers of 
gas stoves was that their products 
never seemed to wear out. The 
stoves operated as well after years 
of service as they did when they 
were brand new. Stove executives 
had horrible visions of the future 


when a saturation point would be 
reached, and nobody would be in 
the market for a stove any more. 

American Stove decided to bring 
out a new model and hoped to get 
the same result as that in the auto- 
mobile and other industries—where 
new models quickly make older 
models obsolete. The radically new 
range, resembling a piece of fine 


This man knows how to use 


other men’s heads 


ial 


Before Jim Harris became president he 
learned the terrific value of other men’s 
ideas. He learned to use other men’s 
minds in group thinking—for their good 


and the good of the company. 


When we showed him the “Y and E” 
Conference Top desk he looked it over 
carefully. Finally he said, “That is for 
me—and it is for every one of our offi- 
cers. It is wonderful . . . for two reasons: 
First, a group can pull right up and go 


to work without wasting a minute. 
And second, it is a constant reminder 
...@ reminder that the real purpose of 
a big desk is to give all your men 
room to put their ideas on it.” 

Your needs may be like Jim Harris’— 
or quite different. “Y and E” makes 
office equipment of all types that can 
help you make your office more effec- 
tive. For complete information call 
your local “Y and E” representative. 


YAWMAN~»*? FRBE MFG.(0. 


1042 JAY STREET * ROCHESTER 3, N. Y., U. S. A. 





furniture, was created by the com- 
pany with the help of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied 
Art. The new model was not in- 
tended as a replacement for any of 
the other models manufactured by 
the various divisions, but as an 
addition to the regular line of 
stoves. 

What happened when the 
Magic Chef was marketed about 
1929 wasn’t exactly according to 
the pattern American Stove had 
made. Instead of being an addition 
to the company’s line of stoves 
the new model soon became a re- 
placement. Everybody wanted a 
Magic Chef, and there was little 
demand left for the older models. 

The age-old problem of attain- 
ing national distribution under the 
same name was solved then and 
there. All American Stove’s divi- 
sions swung into production of 
Magic Chefs, and unification of 
sales effort was soon achieved. 
Consolidation of manufacturing 
operations was then feasible, and 
eventually it was possible to take 
any American Stove oven door and 
interchange it on any Magic 
Chef stove. Interchangeability of 
parts, of course, was impossible 
until the new model was designed. 

Another thing that American 
Stove did back in 1919 when the 
Red Wheel was invented was to 
advertise the product on a national 
scale. The Red Wheel could be ad- 
vertised nationally because it was 
used on all stoves manufactured 
by the company’s divisions. The 
advertising program has _ con- 
tinued, and it is estimated that 
American Stove has done more gas 
range national advertising than 
all other present-day competitors 
combined. 

After the new Magic Chef 
had facilitated consolidation of 
manufacturing operations, the 
way was paved for centralizing ad- 
ministrative offices. The new 
American Stove building was then 
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erected, and it has been called the 
most modern structure in St. 
Louis. Company executives came 
from far-flung branch offices to 
the new general offices, and families 
were uprooted and re-established 
in and around St. Louis. 

The new office building, after 
being in use more than 2 years, is 
still a strong attraction for 
architectural students and others 
who make frequent tours of the 
offices. Visitors always find execu- 
tive offices open to them, and the 
president is never too busy to stop 
a moment and offer a greeting. 

Many visitors have also had 
lunch in the company cafeteria and 
have watched in surprise while 
executives took their place in the 
cafeteria line. These visitors never 
knew, of course, of the obstacles 
that had to be overcome before 
the president, vice presidents, and 
other executives could lunch to- 
gether and then go back to their 
offices in the same building. 





Saving Space 


HEN the Bureau of Land 

Management finishes micro- 
filming 6 million deeds in 11,700 
bound volumes, the 100-foot rolls 
of film can be stored in about 10 
files of six drawers each. 

The deeds cover every parcel of 
public domain land granted to the 
citizens of the United States since 
1788. Every piece of property in 
Alaska and the United States, ex- 
cept the District of Columbia, 
Texas, and 18 Eastern states, can 
be traced to these patents in 
Washington. 





HERE’S ALL YOU NEED 


Just Kodagraph Contact Paper— 
that’s the only thing new you have 
to buy. 

It’s made by Kodak specifically 
for use in all types of contact pho- 
tocopiers. And what a difference 
it makes! 

It reproduces your letters, charts, 
documents in dense photographic 
blacks, clean whites... gives you 
sparkling photocopies that are eas- 


ier to read... that are fine for fil- 
ing, mailing, or binding. And the 
job of producing them is easier for 
your operator, more economical for 
you. No wasteful trial-and-error 
testing; no split-second timing... 
with this amazingly uniform, wide- 
latitude paper. 


The price is right, too. So make 
your next order Kodagraph Con- 
tact Paper and see the difference. 


iXodagraph Contac? Paper 


““THE BIG NEW PLUS’’ IN THE OFFICE-COPY FIELD 


Mail coupon for | SF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
free booklet A Industrial Photographic Division 
. Rochester 4, N. Y. 1 


The microfilming program has 
been inaugurated primarily as a 
means of protecting the records. 
About 500 inquiries are received 
weekly from historians, novelists, 
realtors, lawyers, and title ab- 
stract companies, asking for in- 
formation about deeds. 

The microfilming is being carried 
out by Bureau employees, using | City 
three machines rented from the 
Recordak Corporation. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing Reproduction” . . . your 
new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 


Name = 
Company —— ae 
= a 


State... 
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G/etenta— 


The New Portable 

* records on the spot—coun- 
ter, desk, platform 

* built-in record file remov- 
able for accounting 

* 2, 3, 4, or 5 part forms— 
up to 514" x 814” 


America’s 
finest line of 


AUTOGRAPHIC 
REGISTERS © 


The Recorder 

* automatically locks up one or 
more copies 

*% issues remaining copies with 
same stroke 

* 2 to 5 part forms—holds 300 
duplicates 


g 


The Manifolder 
* issues all copies—extra large capacity 
* sturdy, all-stee!l construction—ideal for factories 
*% 2 to 5 part forms—sizes to 8'2" x 11” 


The Cashier 
*® file for records—drawer for cash 
* transaction recorded before drawer can open 
*% easy accounting—cash against records 


every advantage... 
| for every business 


There is a Uarco Autographic Register for every business—regardless 
of its type or size. And every Uarco Register brings all these advantages. 


* Faster, more convenient record writing * More legible copies * Consecutive 

bering for control * Easy posting * Simplified bookkeeping * 
Fewer customer disputes * No misplaced books or pads * No lost records 
* No forgotten charges. 


beolut: 








Your Uarco Representative will help you choose the right registers for 
your business—and the right forms to get the most out of them. Call 
him—no cost or obligation. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Chicago, Illinois; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Oakiand, California. 


Sales Representatives in all principal cities. 


UARCO 


Business Forms 


The Poor 
Customer 


(Continued from page 17) 


my time limit was up, and would I 
please let the clerk know the hour 
of my taking off. 

Now I did not pitch any beer 
bottles at mirrors, did not chase 
the waitresses or chambermaids, or 
In 


fact, Mr. Spatafora, on account 


sass the elevator operators. 


of my wife was with me, I behaved 
real well. I did not even swipe a 
fill 


free ink, or put the arm on you to 


towel, my fountain pen with 
cash a check. It seems to me you 
might have been able to tell me to 
be on my way with just a little 
more ceremony and courtesy. By 
the way, I hear that shenanigans 
are afoot which may result in a 
whopping big, new hotel for New 
Orleans. I am just a little im- 
patient to stop there, even though 
I will have to walk a greater dis- 
to 
book is the world’s greatest, most 


tance Solari’s, which in my 
fascinating food store. 
Said “Old 
Jackson may have licked hell out 
of the British at the Battle of New 


Orleans, but he probably was more 


one man, General 


courteous to them than the natives 
are to tourists today.” 

Well, that’s my report on cus- 
tomer relations as she is practiced 
in this year of 1950. I did a similar 
report last year and got a lot of 
letters calling me all sorts of un- 
printable names. I’m ready for the 
same this year. 





NOMINATIONS 


If you haven't mailed your 
nomination for inclusion 
in the search for 100 of 
America’s best offices, 
turn to page 30 and use 
the coupon. Deadline is 
August 1, 1950. 
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Back in 1930, The Northern Trust Company, Chicago, completed a building and 
modernization program. Floor space was increased about 45 per cent to take 
care of increased business. In the early 1930's, depression hit the country, but 
Northern Trust Company continued to grow. Another modernization program 
was begun in 1938, and this picture story in color shows what has happened 











A well-equipped reference library with a full-time librarian 
offers increased service to customers of the remodeled bank 


What Modernizing Can 
Mean to a Bank 


HE Northern Trust Company, Chicago, recently 
completed a modernization program that was be- 
gun in 1938. 

The company operates from three buildings: The 
six-story structure that marks the site where 
Northern Trust has centered its business since 1906, 
four floors of an adjoining taller building, and the en- 
tire capacity of a nearby smaller building. 

As far as most customers are concerned, the six- 
story corner building is The Northern Trust Com- 
pany. It was important in the remodeling program, 
therefore, that customer contacts be restricted to 
these six floors. With the business expanding, and 
with no chance of adding additional floors or increas- 
ing the size of the building, the company decided that 
many of the departments not serving customers per- 
sonally must be shifted. 

In some instances, departments that had daily 
contacts with the public would have other employees, 
files, and statistical material on the same floor for 
supporting information. In the modernization pro- 
gram these “extra” departments were shifted to one 
of the adjoining buildings, and the information they 
controlled was still only as far away as the telephone. 
In this way, customers conducted their business al- 
most entirely in the one building. Such departments 
as personnel, Addressograph, and typing operate 
from the two adjoining buildings. 

Employee lounges and lunchrooms are also in the 
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Specially designed draperies, soundproofing, air condition- 
ing, and colorful hues make this department pleasant 


other two buildings. About 1,200 meals are served 
every day to Northern Trust employees, and they 
can buy a complete luncheon for 35 cents. 

One of the problems that faced Northern Trust 
when the modernization plan was begun was the noise. 
In one typing room, for example, 30 electric type- 
writers are going most of the time. In another large 
office, numerous bookkeeping machines are pounding 
at the same time. Then, too, the company wanted to 
keep noise at a minimum in those offices frequented 
by customers. The solution was found in acoustically 
treated ceilings and walls; in some cases, soft carpets 
helped reduce noise even further. In a bookkeeping 
area, square columns are acoustically treated, as well 
as the walls and ceiling. The remodeled offices were 
completely air conditioned. 

Colors have made a great difference in the moderni- 
zation program at Northern Trust. Bright hues have 
been used to add brilliance to the offices, and these 
changes are noticeable in walls, draperies, and wood- 
work. New lighting has also added a bright touch to 
the offices. 

One particular office emphasizes just what the re- 
modeling program has done. The typing department 
has a soundproofed ceiling. The walls are bright and 
light, and colorful draperies are used generously. 
Fluorescent lighting gives optimum illumination for 
each desk. In such surroundings, there naturally will 
be less turnover, and employees are sure to be happier 
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About 1,200 meals are prepared daily in Northern Trust's kitchen, and employees get a complete lunch for 35 cents. (Below) 
Accounts of banking customers are balanced every day in this bookkeeping division that is soundproofed and well lighted 











People who apply for jobs at Northern Trust are welcomed in this attractive, colorful reception room in the employment 
office. In these comfortable surroundings they hear the story of the bank and learn of personnel activities and benefits 


than they would be in dull rooms with walls and ceil- Hundreds of Northern Trust employees pass through this 
ings that reverberate with noise. areaway daily on the way to the air-conditioned lunchroom 

It is difficult, of course, for Northern Trust to list 
a great number of tangible results because of the 

) modernization program. The plan has been one that 

| extended over several years, and comparisons are al- 
most impossible—at least until the new offices have 
been in use longer. 

To show what effect remodeling programs can have 
in banks, however, a recent survey was made by the 
Bank Building & Equipment Corporation of America. 
Fifty banks were studied, and the majority of them 
have been operating in new quarters from a year to 
a little more than 4 years. 

An amazing fact revealed by the study was that 
the combined deposits of all 50 banks show an increase 
since modernization, averaging 33.7 per cent. Forty- 
eight of the 50 found that over-all operating efficiency 
of their banks increased because of modernization. 

What happened while the modernization was going 
on? Only one bank reported even a temporary decline 
in customer patronage while the changes were being 
made. Customers almost invariably expressed interest 
in the project, and there were virtually no complaints. 





How to Save 


$5,000 


NEW sound movie produced by 

Remington Rand Inc., illus- 

trates what electric typewriters 
can do for business offices. 

Professional actors from Holly- 
wood and Broadway make up part 
of the cast, and camera work was 
done by a_ photographer well 
known for his Hollywood produc- 
tions. The 27-minute film, “Keys 
to Electri-conomy,” tells the story 
of an office that changes over to 
the new electric typewriters, and 
it shows how Remington Rand 
salesmen go about their jobs. 

An authority on typewriters has 
said that there are some 6 million 
typewriters in business offices to- 
day, and 95 per cent of them are 
manually operated. The movie de- 
picts one such office. The big boss 
finds a typing error and screams 
about it to his office manager. It 
turns out that there is a shortage 
of typists in the stenographic pool. 
Costs go up when another typist 
is added. 

About this time a Remington 
Rand salesman enters the picture 
and gets permission to conduct an 
Electri-conomy test with the boss’ 
secretary. After using the new elec- 
tric typewriter furnished for her 
use in the test, the girl finds her 
work has speeded up, and she feels 
“fresher at 5 o’clock.” The secre- 
tary soon has the new machine 
as a permanent replacement. 

The salesman, of course, sug- 
gests that new electric typewriters 
replace all the manual ones, but 
the boss doesn’t agree—at first. 
Tests are conducted at all the 
other typing stations, and in the 
meantime the management is hav- 
ing trouble hiring new typists. 
Some of the prospective employees 
do not want to work unless they 
can have electric typewriters. 

Management finally gives in to 
the inevitable, and everybody is 
happy with the new machines. In 
addition, office costs are cut by 
$5,000 a year. 
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ot WOK... 


Here it is—in action! The Art Metal Secretarial chair with “Tilt-Action” 
Seat and “Live-Action” Back. Features that banish seating fatigue—improve 
morale and efficiency of office personnel. 


Model 709-A Secretarial Posture Chair is the newest in Art Metal's com- 
plete line of Aluminum Office Chairs. Each model in the line is designed 
with the latest features to provide the most in comfort, appearance 
and durability. Back of this latest design is Art Metal's more than sixty 
years of experience in building the finest in Metal Office Equipment. 


For complete information on the new 709-A Secretarial Posture Chair and 


other new models, write to the Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 
CORRECT SEATING 


Art Natal ALUMINUM POSTURE CHAIRS 


jo “Live-Action” Back! 4 Welded Aluminum Frame! 4 Strong Cantilever Basel 
jo “Tilt-Action”Seat! 4 Foam Latex and Plastic Uphoistering! 4 Soft-tread Casters! 
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Secretarial Posture Chair—709-A Clerical Posture Chair—707-A 


fied) Art Metal 
BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
Look to Art Metal! 


Clerical Posture Chair—707-B 


For the Finest in Business Equipment... 








New Work Plan Saves 25 Per 


(Continued from page 15) 


to improve working environment: 

1. Artificial illumination _ in- 
creased from 12 to 60 foot-candles 
at desk height. 

2. Lighter and more harmoni- 
ous color of ceiling, walls, and 
furniture materially reduces con- 
trast, improves seeing conditions, 
and makes the room more pleasant. 

3. Acoustical treatment of the 


ceiling lessens noise, which reduces 
another annoying factor. 

4. Improvement in ventilation is 
in progress. 

5. Functional type of desk is a 
big help. (Detailed advantages of 
the desk were given in the first 
article. ) 

There is always considerable 
difficulty in correctly evaluating 





Just think of it! A quieter office for only 12%c a year. 


A Kil-Klatter typewriter pad costs only a dollar and twenty- 
five cents at your stationer or office supply dealer. It will 
last at least ten years—and all during that time, it will 
cushion the jar and deaden the noise of typing. Yes, for 
12%c a year, Kil-Klatter is a good buy! 


© Made from genuine long-life OZITE felt. 
© Dent-proof and skid-proof. 
© Fits many other office machines, too. 


$1.25 AT YOUR STATIONER OR OFFICE SUPPLY DEALER 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. "* V5, Merctantne war 
KIL- KLATTER 


THE SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITER Pao 


Cent in Space 


changes of this character. Yet 
there can be no question that 
lighter, brighter, work rooms give 
the appearance of cleanliness and 
unquestionably enhance the op- 
portunity for a better housekeep- 
ing job. Also, it seems obvious that 
employees prefer to work in rooms 
with modernized working environ- 
ment. If these are sound conclu- 
sions, the logical byproduct is 
more economy in _ operation, 
greater efficiency in productive ef- 
fort, and more satisfied employees. 

It would probably be difficult, if 
not impossible, to determine with 
any degree of accuracy the most 
necessary single item toward 
creating improvements in the office 
operating program. System and 
arrangement for handling the 


| work, facilities to fit the job, forms 


of good design, must all be con- 
sidered and provided for to per- 


| fect a good operating program. 


But however expertly these may be 
planned, their practical efficiency 
_is helped to no small extent by 
modernized working environment. 
Consequently, any office moderni- 
| zation program that overlooks the 
| relative importance of this basic 
| factor may undermine the success 
_ of other refinements. 
Modernization programs are 
seldom so complete or thorough as 
| the one described here. Refinements 
| are usually undertaken on a piece- 
meal basis, or are confined to some 
section of the work, or are re- 
| stricted to improvements on some 
| one or more of the elements related 
| to working environment. Any or all 
| of these methods can be and have 
| been successfully employed toward 
introducing refinements. But in of- 
| fice modernization, as in most 
things, there are several ways to 
| reach a given destination, and the 
Government Printing Plant’s plan 
| follows a somewhat different pat- 
| tern than any of the above, 
| namely: It is presumed that each 
| kind and type of office work has 
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its peculiar characteristics that | 


should be dealt with, and, there- 
fore, the formula to provide good 
working environment for respective 
paper-work jobs should vary to 
compensate for these peculiarities. 
Also, it is felt that functionalizing 
and unitizing paper-work jobs is 
an essential and necessary step to 
a well-rounded program of office 
modernization. Good working en- 
vironment is certainly necessary if 
office workers are to be kept happy, 
and it can go a long way in help- 


ing to keep expenses in the office | 


down to a minimum. 

Office operating problems in 
some form or other have a habit of 
occurring with surprising regu- 
larity. Underlying causes of these 
upsets are not always apparent. 
In somewhat similar fashion the 
customary remedies, including 
forms improvement, rearrange- 


ment of work, or even reorganiza- 


tion, do not in all cases provide a 


satisfactory or permanent solu- | 


tion to the problem. Usually these 
stopgap remedies are based on a 
more or less incomplete analysis of 
the work, and as a result it is com- 
paratively easy to overlook im- 
portant points. This means that 
the same ailment, in a more ag- 


gravated form, must be dealt with | 


at a later date. 


For permanent solution of the | 
difficulty it is far better, and in 


the end considerably less work, to 
examine carefully each step in a 


given paper-work job and de- | 
termine in detail what is needed to | 
simplify and improve the opera- | 
tion. Refinements, to be a real suc- | 


cess, must be tailored to fit the 
job. But there are byproducts of 
a review of this kind that have far- 
reaching and long-time values, 
which should not be lightly re- 


garded. With completion of the re- | 


view, the operating program is im- 
mediately endowed with basic fac- 
tors that should guard against 


future troublesome situations. The | 


material created by the study, if 
carefully indexed and filed, should 
be very helpful to handle effectively 
future changes or revisions in the 
work. 
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True elegance 
can be yours... 


wiltshire modern |s the 
“RIGHT” desk line for your office 


Right’ because it ushers in new elegance for your 
business quarters. “Right bécause the moderate pr 


makes instant friends with your budget 


Built to endure and please for a lifetime, Wiltshire Mode 
bears the indelible stamp of fine styling matchless qual 
You'll prize Wiltshire Modern as a valuable business a 


a medium for more pleasant office living 


Ask your dealer about ‘Wiltshire Modern by Imperial 
He'll be glad to show you the many fine points of thi: line 
and you'll be pleased at the down-to-earth price! 
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PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 
= 


BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
or plant 


Add prestige, color and utility 
to reports, presentations, cata- 
logs and all printed material 
with this handsome plastic bind- 
ing. Compl office equip 

costs no more than a typewriter. 
Binds a book for a few cents. 
Anyone con do it in seconds. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
MEMO F Send today for information 
and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip- 
ment. No obligation. 





U. S. and Foreign Potents 
have been applied for on GBC Binders 
and on GBC Binding Equipment 


General Binding 


808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. ry 
Chicago 12, M. 








© Adjustable to Vision have to be attached 


o Will take any size to desk 
copyup to 20inches © Holds your notebook 


$] 575 PLUS TAX 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15-inch eye guide peer tear sh 10 
20-inch eye guide extension—$1.25 
FREE TRIAL OFFER — We will be glad to or- 


range for o 10 day FREE TRIAL of a RITE-LINE 
COPYHOLDER. No obligation. 





RITE-LINE CORP. a AB-6 
1025 - 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C, 


Please send us a RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER 
with the understanding that we may return it 
without charge within ten days. 


Name... 


Some 











Leave of Absence with Pay 


(Continued from page 19) 


| at the end of the year the entire 


sum is mostly spent. The board of 
directors generally votes that the 
to the 
outgoing president. Even with this, 
would 


remainder be turned over 


the average man 


probably go into the hole finan- 


young 


cially unless his 


through with his regular salary, 


company came 


or at least part of it. 
A candidate for the 
Jaycees’ presidency this year has 


national 


already met with the board mem- 
bers of his company to work out 
an adjustment in case he is elected. 
Ralph Rohweder, staff director of 
the National Society for Medical 
Research, is past president of 
Chicago’s local chapter and also 
of the Illinois state organization. 
He is currently a national vice 
president. 

Mr. Rohweder 
he was local chapter president, he 
had to devote almost full time to 
his Jaycee duties. At that time he 


worked for the National Safety 


said that when 


/Council and also had to fulfill his 


obligations there. The end result 
was that Mr. Rohweder “worked 
when he ordinarily would have 
been sleeping.” 

Later, when he was state presi- 
dent, he was employed by the re- 
search society and could not make 
any reduction in his work there. 
He soon found that he was work- 
ing 18 hours a day, 365 days a 
In fact, Mr. Rohweder de- 


scribed it as a “ 


year. 
very frantic year.” 

From his own experiences in the 
Jaycees, Mr. Rohweder said that 
about the only way the average 
young man can hold office in the 
organization is to give up every- 
thing, including home life, recrea- 
activities. 


tion, and any other 


companies, he said, allow 


junior executives to take a sub- 
stantial portion of their time to 
devote to duties in outside groups, 
but few go so far as to give a full 


year’s leave of absence with pay, 


plus transportation expenses and 
secretarial help. 

All the examples given here have 
concerned the Jaycees, and a 
reader might get the idea that a 
surprising number of companies 
are inclined to be liberal with em- 
ployees involved in outside activi- 
ties. What has 


course, is that these examples are 


happened, of 


only of those young men who are 
in office or who have held impor- 
tant offices in the Jaycees. Every 
company listed naturally falls into 
a liberal classification—otherwise, 
the men named would never have 
been able to run for office in the 
first place. 

For every company included in 
this article, there are probably 
numerous others that would never 
make such concessions. Few com- 
panies would admit to any well- 
defined policy for governing young 
executives and their outside activi- 
ties, but would wait for such an 
occasion to arise before making a 
decision. 

The 


Cleveland recently made a similar 


Associated Industries of 
study of Cleveland companies and 
their reactions to outside activi- 
ties of their Neither 


names 


young men. 
individual nor company 
were given, however, and it might 
be difficult to depend on some of the 
findings. A company that casually 
reported a liberal policy might 
have a change of heart if it sud- 
denly came face to face with the 
prospect of losing a valued em- 
ployee for a 
Policies 


year—at company 


expense. described in the 


Cleveland 


strict to liberal, 


survey ranged from 
and some com- 
panies admitted that their decision 
would depend on the particular 
case. 

Drawing conclusions from our 
entire study could easily be mis- 
leading without some reservations. 
As explained before, the examples 
here all concern liberal companies. 
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Any outside organization, however, 
can probably list many strict com- 
panies who ruled against permit- 
ting their employees taking high 
offices. Other companies don’t 
commit themselves, and employees 
aren’t sure enough of top-level ap- 
proval to become candidates. The 
responsibility lies with business, 
but it is business that is in a posi- 
tion to benefit. 





College 
Grads 


(Continued from page 32) 


Nations Week and Conference on 
World Affairs with authorities 
from all over the nation as partici- 
pants. The students not only 
listened, but some were members of 
round tables; and literally hun- 
dreds helped plan and carry out 
the many all-student prajects 
which tied in with U. N. Week. 

A few months earlier, the uni- 
versity held its annual “Religion 
in Life Week” with noted ministers 
and religious educators of all 
faiths on hand from California, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, and 
Illinois. During this particular 
week, the students, with some 
supervision, ran the show by 
themselves. 

So a student at Colorado, and 
most big universities, receives his 
education both in and out of the 
classroom. 

It would be absurd to deny that 
students in the scientific fields 
specialize, but there is a tendency 
at Colorado and other big univer- 
sities to temper this specialization 
‘by making sure that future 
scientists know as much about 
other fields and the rest of the 
world as possible. Regardless of 
that, we think there is a definite 
advantage in attending a univer- 
sity which offers specialized as well 
as general education. It gives the 
nonscientific departments a chance 
to exchange information with the 
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“A 
Whata fiz! Someone threw away the master plates from our offset 


duplicating machine which contained the report of yesterday's sales meeting. 
And sure enough, the director's meeting had no sooner started 


when the big boss was hollering for 30 extra copies . . . 


quick, immediately, pronto, now! 


What could I lose besides my head? I retrieved the plates 
from the trash basket, smoothed them out and ran off 
30 of the most beautiful copies you ever saw, Golly, 
you could do that only with Colitho Offset Master Plates. 


I. doesn’t happen often, but you can do 
that with Courruo Plates. That gives you a 
good idea why they withstand so much or- 
dinary handling, give such extraordinary re- 
sults and produce 80 many more copies. 
Courtuo Plates reduce paper waste and save 
time. The copies you get are good right from 
the start. The special coating of CotirHo 
Plates withstands erasures, rough handling, 
folding and aging. And no special training 
is needed to prepare Cotirno Plates. Just 
write, draw, or type. Anyone can do it. 


Coutruo Plates may be incorporated in busi- 
ness systems forms of all kinds to facilitate 
the production of copies without transcrip- 
tion errors. CourrHo Plates may be used with 
all types of business writing machines. 


Convince yourself that Cotrrno Plates are 
as good as we say they are. We'll gladly send 


trial samples and the Courrao Bro- 
A chure in response to requests on 
company letterheads. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MPG. CO., Inc. 
Main Office & Factory 

186 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. L, New York 

New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th Street 

Branch Offices and Distributors in principal cities 

Consult your local Telephone Classified Directory 


OFFSET MASTER PLATES 


Colitho Plates make any offset duplicator 
a better duplicator 
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COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., Inc., 186 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. L, N. ¥ 
Please send me samples of COLITHO Masters 
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—————— 
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How to lose money . . . quietly! 


An old mail scale never complains . . . doesn’t 
creak, squeak, groan or ask for sick leave. But 
if its springs are tired, and give too much... it 


scientific departments. The liberal 
arts students, for example, get the 
chance to know scientists, doctors, 
and lawyers, as well as historians, 
sociologists, and linguists. 

It is obvious that the large uni- 
versity comes much closer to 
duplicating the outside world than 
the small school. Whether in the 
classroom, in a social group, or in 
some extracurricular activity, the 
university student learns to work 


can cause continuous overpayment of postage— > “3 with and lead all kinds of people 
lose a dollar or more a day in even a small office! y with all kinds of interests. We 


PB Mailing Scales have built-in accuracy... 
with an automatic pendulum mechanism that 
lasts for years... Quick acting, they weigh mail fast 

.. Their wide-spaced markings are easy to read... 
A postage saver in many Offices, a time saver in any! 

. A special Parcel Post model for shipping 
departments . . . Call the nearest PB office, or 
write for illustrated booklet! “ 


think this experience and training 
is an advantage in a department 
store or any other working field. 
And then, when it comes to hir- 
ing graduates, most large univer- 
sities have set up placement 
bureaus manned by skilled people 
which help employers recruit the 
right man from the start. Know- 
ing Mr. Martin’s requirements, or 
those of any other employer, we 
can predict almost 100 per cent 
satisfaction with our graduates. 
Our aim, like that of any univer- 
sity placement bureau, is to place 
students in jobs which they can 
handle and handle well. The em- 
ployer, as a result, runs very little 
risk. He isn’t faced with the pos- 
sibility of spending a good deal of 
time and money on training and 
breaking in a graduate who may 
ot papas turn out to be the wrong man for 
tame the job. 

Se Easy to change. So we suggest that Mr. Martin, 

and other employers who are shy 
7 Eliminates ALL Costly of the big-school graduates, con- 


— 
=[> re-drafting. tinue to recruit in small colleges 
ome 

+= 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
(8) Mailing Scales 


“— PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 
” 2136 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter ... offices in 93 cities. 
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il i ae ie but get acquainted with the big 
any organization. schools as well. We know they’ll be 
pleasantly surprised. 





Produces sharp, clear 
prints for distribution 
to key personnel. 








Top Grades? 


A university conducted a survey 
among its graduates some months 


A PARTIAL LIST OF 
PROMINENT USERS: 
International Harvester Co. 
Reuben H. Doanelley Corp. 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


With the Evertastine Interchangeable Chart changes of 
one card or an entire section can be made quickly and 
easily by anyone! No skilled draftsmen! No expensive 
drafting tools! Any typist can do the job using just a “ 
standard typewriter and ordinary typewriter paper. ago in an effort to show that those 
Transparent plastic windows hold cards. Plastic strips people who made the best grades 
form rules. Choice of Green, Maroon, White or Black in school later made the best sal- 
Detroit Edison Co. background. Call Michigan 2-6334 or write for illustrations 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. and quotations. 


General Aniline & Film Corp. 


aries. Chagrined university officials 
decided not to circulate the results 


1731 N. WELLS ST. : 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. chicaco 14, 11, | —e*#tly opposite of what they 


expected. 
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Eloy ont MMDIUS TRUM HELTIOT 


Dollars and cents can’t keep a worker or ‘‘boss’’ happy; he must satisfy his ego. 
The worker wants pay, security, praise, recognition, self-expression. The ‘‘boss"’ 
wants self-expression, power, and recognition. The clash of these desires, conscious 
or unconscious, causes much of the industrial strife and strikes.—Professor 
Ross Stagner, University of Illinois, in the quarterly, ‘‘Personnel Psychology.”’ 





SKF Industries Extends Educational Program to Cover 
All Workers and One-Tenth Enroll Voluntarily 


While the industrial training program 
for workers in the factories of SKF 
Industries, Inc., is a new project so 
far as hourly workers are concerned, 
training programs are by no means un- 
known at SKF. As a matter of fact, 
it was the company’s background of 
experience with its supervisory training 
courses, set up in 1946, that enabled it 
to go ahead with the courses for rank- 
and-file workers. 

Against this background of more than 
8 years’ experience in supervisory train- 
ing, SKF decided in midsummer of 
1949 to make some of the courses avail- 
able to its rank-and-file employees. The 
new project was regarded frankly as 
an experiment, although all indications 
pointed to a need for further educa- 
tional training. For one thing, some 75 
factory workers had asked if they might 
take some of the courses being offered 
to foremen and supervisors. For an- 
other, SKF had completed an extensive 
modernization and plant expansion pro- 
gram to take advantage of new tech- 
niques and methods developed during the 
war. In addition, the return of a com- 
petitive market to the antifriction bear- 
ing industry indicated that the company 
must concentrate on ways and means 
to produce high quality at low cost and 
consumer satisfaction. 

To provide for the advancement of 
the ambitious and diligent, to take ad- 
vantage of new productive equipment 
and techniques, and to cope with the 
problems of a highly competitive market, 
the company made the rank-and-file edu- 
cational program part of a threefold 
campaign which began in October 1949. 

In addition to this educational pro- 
gram, SKF also inaugurated a Quality 
Improvement Campaign, and set out to 
improve communications between man- 
agement and worker up and down the 
line. 

The educational program for all em- 
ployees is wholly supported by the com- 
pany and offers after-hours courses com- 
parable with those given in many high 
schools and colleges. John Lawrence, vice 
president in charge of production, de- 
scribes the first results thus: “When 
the program was announced, there was 
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no yardstick of previous experience in 
the education of rank-and-file workers. 
Some assumed that the offer, which was 
open to all 3,000 employees, would at- 
tract a majority from the office force, 
and relatively few from the factory. 

“But approximately one-tenth of the 
total company personnel enrolled volun- 
tarily—and 70 per cent of them were 
factory workers. The courses included 
such subjects as time and motion study, 
production planning and control, shop 
mathematics, materials handling, and 
plant lay-out. So many employees en- 
rolled in shop mathematics, three sepa- 
rate classes are being held.” 

The program follows closely the tra- 
ditional methods of instruction as the 
following excerpts indicate: 

TIME AND MOTION STUDY 
70-Hour Course 

Purpose: To provide a knowledge of 
the establishment of unit times, motion 
economy and the theory of operational 
analysis. Group practice on actual jobs 
gives the practical side of time study. 

(Continued on page 56) 


Stock Offered by Pillsbury 
For Best Suggestion 


Sooner or later every suggestion plan 
needs a little boost to stimulate employee 
interest all over again. This may be a 
brand-new idea or a new twist to an 
old idea. The Pillsbury Suggestion Plan, 
which has been in effect some 7 years, 
has proved quite satisfactory; but it was 
decided to give it a new stimulus re- 
cently by offering a share of common 
stock as a special award for the best 
suggestion of the month. 

The plan was tried out in the Minne- 
apolis plant first. This plant has quite 
a large number of veteran employees, 
some 80 per cent having 25 years or 
more of service with the company. The 
contest was announced as three separate 
monthly contests with a share of common 
stock to be given as a special award 
in addition to the regular cash award 
for the best suggestion. During the 3 


Enrollees in SKF voluntary education 
program get help from their instructor 


contest months, the plant manager wrote 
letters to the employees urging their par- 
ticipation. With one letter a suggestion 
blank was enclosed, in a second letter 
a Pillsbury pencil. 

Since many employees had never seen 
a corporation stock certificate, specimen 
samples of the official certificate were 
posted throughout the plant. The sug- 
gestion plan committee, consisting of 
hourly rate employees and supervisors, 
was photographed in session and pictures 
displayed on plant bulletin boards. Pub- 
licity was also given the plan in the plant 
news letter. 

Results? Pillsbury received twice as 
many suggestions during the 3 contest 
months as it had received during the pre- 
vious 12 months. That interest in the 
plan has continued is shown by the fact 
that, even after the plan had closed, more 
suggestions were received in 1 month 
than during the 6 months ending March 
31, 1949. The contest will soon be ex- 
tended on a plant-by-plant basis. 
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As he starts work, ‘‘phantom voice”’ 
warns worker to wear safety goggles 


Colleges Schedule Seminars 
In Personnel Management 


Cornett University. This is the second 
year the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., will hold a 
6-weeks’ seminar in personnel admin- 
istration. Last year’s sessions were at- 
tended by 20 representatives of business 
and industry; this year’s attendance is 
also to be limited to the same number 
The seminar will meet for an hour and 
a half 5 days a week for 6 weeks 
beginning July 5. Case studies and prac- 
tical problems to be covered will include 
recruitment, selection, placement, train- 
ing, compensation, rating, transfer, pro- 
motion, separation, disciplinary actions, 
handling grievances, employee health and 
safety, employee services, and retirement 
plans. 

In addition to this special seminar, 
participants are given the opportunity 
to enroll in two other courses in indus- 
trial and labor relations. 

Ca.irornia InstiroTe or TecHNo.ocy. 
Intensive conferences on specialized as- 
pects of current problems of personnel 
administration and industrial relations 
will be held for the third consecutive 
summer on the campus of the California 
Institute of Technology at Pasadena. 
The schedule of conferences and subjects 
to be covered is as follows: 

July 9-14—Re-examining a Pension 
Program. 

July 9-14—Wage Administration. 

July 16-21—Managerial Development. 


July 16-21—Re-examining Insurance 
and Benefit Programs. 
July 23-28—Communication Between 


Management and Employees. 
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Voice Warns Worker to Don 
His Safety Goggles 


When the worker turns the switch 
on his machine he is reminded by a 
“phantom voice” in clear, loud tones to 
put on his safety goggles. How does 
it work? The action of switching on the 
machine sets off the mechanism of an 
“Electronic Narrator” which broadcasts 
the warning through a loud-speaker. 

The device, which was developed by 
the General Electric Company, Syracuse, 
New York, uses a magnetic tape carry- 


ing a recording of the safety message. 
The tape requires no resetting or re- 
winding and the message may be re- 
peated indefinitely without loss of its 
tone quality. In addition, the old message 
may be erased and a new message re- 
corded at any time. 

The safety director may also find the 
device, which is called Saf-T-Vox, useful 
in preventing accidents in hallways, cafe- 
terias, or at exits. For example, the voice 
may say to workers at quitting time 
when they are crowded at exits or time 
clocks, “Good night. Don’t rush or push 
at the exit. Drive home carefully.” 


SKF Industries Extends Educational Program 


(Continued from page 55) 


Text: Time and Motion Study—Lowry, 
Maynard and Stegmarten; Operational 
Analysis—Maynard and Stegmarten. 

Instructor: J. Pfeiffer. 


SHOP MATHEMATICS 
30-Hour Course 

Purpose: To provide a fundamental 
knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry. Problems evolve 
around general shop terms and plant 
equipment. 

Text: Practical Shop Mathematics— 
Wolfe and Phelps. 

Instructors: J. Pfeiffer and E. Jenks. 

The announcement of the new courses 
was made without undue fanfare and 
with few “gimmicks.” A back page of 
the monthly SKF employee magazine, 
The Sphere, carried a brief notice. 
Shortly thereafter plant bulletin boards 


Union Leader Will Return 
Gains to President 


“Signing a good union contract should 
not penalize management,” said Harry 
Ryan, AFL organizer and shop steward, 
to James J. Ward, Sr., president of 
Green Spring Dairy. “To show you and 
all America that unionizing is a good 
way to do business .. . we are ‘giving 
back’ to you every penny that your new 
union contract cost.” 

After this little talk, Green Spring’s 
600 union employees and their wives 
filed past President Ward to shake his 
hand. Each of the employees pledged 
to deliver a minimum of 15 new cus- 
tomers to the company in the next 3 
months. The estimated eventual total 
of this new business—15,000 gallons of 
milk daily—is expected to more than 
offset the $125,000 additional overhead 
incurred by the company when officials 
signed the new contract. 

Decision to make this dramatic gesture 
was reached when Mr. Ryan and Tom 
Healy, president of the Teamsters Joint 
Council No. 52 (AFL), learned that the 
company was not currently earning the 
cost of these labor benefits. Management 


displayed placards outlining the courses 
to be offered. A pad of application 
blanks attached to each placard made 
application for the courses easy for the 
worker. Emphasis was placed on the 
fact that participation in the after- 
hours program was entirely voluntary. 

At about the same time, the Quality 
Improvement Campaign was launched 
with a letter from William L. Batt, 
president of SKF. Next came a special 
“Quality Extra” edition of the employee 
magazine and a slogan contest with cash 
awards for slogans best expressing ob- 
jectives of the drive. 

Meanwhile, the educational program is 
running into its second semester with 
no slackening of attendance. In fact, 
increased employee interest in the pro- 
gram will mean the addition of new 
courses in the next semester. 


James J. Ward, Sr., president, Green 
Spring Dairy, gets organizer's pledge 


learned of the voluntary drive at a sur- 
prise banquet held at Baltimore’s South- 
ern Hotel, April 26, 1950. Among the 
dignitaries present were Maryland’s 
“Labor Congressman” Edward A. Ger- 
matz, and Mayor D’Allesandro. Presiding 
over the affair was M. Belmont Ver 
Standig, Washington advertising agency 
head, who originated the idea to demon- 
strate labor’s good intentions. 
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Union Oil Realizes Value 
Of a Cup of Coffee 


Either the growing custom or the 
growing customers for that midmorning 
and midafternoon cup of hot coffee made 
the old coffee shop just a bit too small, 
so it was moved to a new and larger 
space in order that employees of the 
head office of the Union Oil Company 
of California could be quickly and ade- 
quately served. 

The new shop boasts a facing of stain- 
less steel throughout its serving counters, 
steam tables, and pantry. The dining 
room seats 150 at a time and, with ap- 
proximately 900 potential employee cus- 
tomers in the building, is accommodating 
about 1,500 servings a day. Coffee and 
other beverages are available daily be- 
tween 8:15 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. A noon 
luncheon, including two or more hot 
entrees, is served between 11:15 and 
1:15. All foods are prepared outside 
the building by a firm of caterers. A 
10-minute time limit for coffee is set 
by the company so that normal working 
activities of the various departments 
will not be disrupted. 


Delta Plans Correspondence 
Courses for Employees 


Employees constantly on the ge find it 
next to impossible to maintain a regular 
schedule of evening study courses, yet 
such employees need and desire supple- 
mental study just as much as those who 
“stay put.” Delta Air Lines will meet 
this need by setting up correspondence 
courses for its maintenance and flight 
personnel as soon as the essential sub- 
jects are selected. In order to determine 
the type of courses desired, the training 
department sent out 642 questionnaires 
to employees. 

Thirty-seven courses were proposed. 
Maintenance Instructor Williard N. 
Timm said that he expected 642 different 
opinions of how the course should be 
handled. Each suggestion receives careful 
consideration. There has been one way in 
which employees have agreed so far: 
Those returning questionnaires have 
shown great enthusiasm, and everyone 
is eager to enroll in at least one course. 

After all the preferences are tabulated 
and analyzed, those subjects receiving the 
most votes will be offered to employees 
first. So far, most interest has been shown 
in such courses as DC-6 pressurization, 
heating ar‘ ventilating systems, Hamil- 
ton feathering and reversing systems, 
turbine engines, and jet propulsion. Other 
requests have been for courses in metal- 
lurgy, blueprint reading, sheet metal 
lay-out, personnel management, and 
maintenance supervision. 

The courses will be entirely voluntary 
and employees may enroll in more than 
one course at a time. Work will be 
evaluated and grades filed for future 
reference. If the plan works, courses for 
other personnel will be offered. 
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Employees of the Union Oil Company of California gather for a midmorning 
snack and coffee during rest period in the company's newly opened coffee shop 


Vision Testing Program lidicates That About 40 Per Cent 
Of Employees Work with Deficient Eyesight 


According to the findings of a vision 
testing program now being conducted in 
five Baltimore factories by the Maryland 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
the eyesight of more than 40 per cent 
of the employees in America’s small 
plants may not be good enough for them 
to do their work safely and accurately. 

Many large companies set up vision 
testing programs during the war, but 
smaller concerns found it economically 
unsound to establish such programs 
within their own plants, according to 
Robert J. O'Shea, director of the pro- 
gram. To provide help for such com- 
panies, the Maryland Society set up its 
vision testing program for small Balti- 
more plants during the fall of 1948. 

“The existing need for such vision 
testing in industrial concerns is clearly 
demonstrated by the large number of 
employees who are found to have vision 
below the minimum job requirements,” 
reports Mr. O’Shea. “Over 40 per cent of 
the employees tested failed to meet their 
job visual standards. In various plants 
this percentage has ranged from a low 
of 39 per cent to a high of 46 per cent.” 

The program’s cost to participating 
companies is “based roughly on the num- 
ber of employees, and ranges from $50 
per year for plants with fewer than 25 
workers to $500 per year for those with 
the maximum of 400 employees. These 
service fees are approximately one-sixth 
of the cost to a concern for establishment 
and operation of its own vision testing 
program.” 

The program is more than just a test 
of visual defects in the individual for it 
provides, through the industrial vision 
service of a large optical company, fa- 
cilities for testing the visual skills of 
employees. These visual-skills tests make 
it possible to compare the seeing ability 
of each employee with the minimum visual 


requirements found to be necessary for 
adequate performance on the job. These 
job vision standards are developed for 
each plant with the cooperation of the 
Occupational Research Center at Purdue 
University. 

The Safety Engineering Club of Balti- 
more, and illumination engineers of the 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Company 
take part in this work by providing sur- 
veys of the eye hazards and lighting con- 
ditions of the subscribing plants. Their 
recommendations are tailored to the re- 
quirements and financial limitations of 
the individual company. The engineers 
also provide suggestions for improving 
the eye safety and illumination of the 
working place. 

Workers found to have adequate vision 
for their jobs are so notified; those found 
to have defects are advised to obtain a 
complete eye examination from a quali- 
fied doctor; those with visual deficiencies 
which are not correctable are assigned 
to jobs consistent with their visual ca- 
pacities. This is particularly important 
when the handicaps tend to prove 
hazardous. Since the vision of most 
workers can be corrected to meet the re- 
quirements of their jobs, less than 10 
read justments have been found necessary. 
These involved workers with monocular 
vision (use of only one eye) or marked 
suppression in one eye. 

Companies participating range in size 
from 86 to 250 employees and produce 
lithographed metal work, bank stationery, 
chemical products, sterling silver, and 
glass milk bottles. More than 1,000 in- 
dustrial employees had their eyes tested 
in the initial year of the program. The 
program as set up by the Maryland So- 
ciety of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness is especially ap- 
plicable to companies employing less than 
400 workers 
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iT BLOWS 
THE WHISTLE- 


(Actual size 17” x 22”) 


BOOST PRODUCTION ... LOWER COSTS 
..» CUT WASTE... BUILD MORALE 


with dynamic, colorful, low-cost 
“PRODUCTIVITY” posters like 
these. Campaign covers 3-month 
period, costs fractions of a cent per 
employee, yet results in tremen- 
dous savings. Now in successful use 
by all types of industrial con- 
cerns. Valuable sample set will be 
sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to 
executives. Write NOW for full 
particulars! 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS INSTITUTE 
Nat'l City Bank Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 























Add 4-COLOR PUNCH 
to Your 
POST CARD MAILINGS! 


@ 27 Eye-Catching Color Designs 
+ ready for you to imprint with your sales 
message by any process - typewriter, stencil, 
multigraph, mimeograph, letterpress, litho- 
graph, etc. 

@ Cost Approx. Ac per Card 

Attention-getting as mailing cards, business reply 

cards, ete. Mail first class for only le. Send now 

for prices and 27 FREE SAMPLES showing the 
color designs! 


Mail Coupon Now! 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 So. Jefferson Si., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Sure! I want to add punch to my post card 
mailings. Send the free samples. 





Reorganization of plant canteen and cafeteria service enables Clinton Foods, 
Inc., to provide low-priced hot meals ‘round the clock for workers in the plant 


Company Makes Hot Meals Available on 24-Hour Schedule 


While Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa, has long recognized the fact that 
a well-balanced noonday meal is essen- 
tial to the industrial worker and has 
long provided such meals in a cafeteria 
and in plant canteens, the company 
wasn’t quite satisfied with the arrange- 
ment for serving employees or the meals 
themselves. It was, therefore, decided to 
reorganize the system and put it under 
new management. A company operating 
a chain of industrial lunch rooms in 
the Midwest area was selected as being 
best able to provide quality food at 
quantity prices—benefits which could be 
passed on to Clinton employees. 


Employee Stock Bonus Plan 
Begun by Standard Oil 


At the last stockholders’ meeting, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) stock- 
holders approved a new savings and stock 
bonus plan for the company’s employees. 
Full-time employees now participating 
in the company’s retirement plan will be 
eligible—approximately 26,000 workers. 

The plan provides for deducting from 


2 to 4 per cent of the employee's pre- 


In addition to redecorating the main 
cafeteria, the plant canteen was com- 
pletely transformed. Plant employees now 
have a gleaming white plant canteen, 
completely equipped. Short orders can 
be handled at any hour of the day since 
a new electric grill has been installed in 
the canteen. 

The old type steam table was replaced 
with improved air-heated tables that 
keep food oven-good at all times. Most 
foods are now available 24 hours a day; 
and special hot dinners, the same as 
those served in the cafeteria, are avail- 
able in the canteen from 10:30 a.m. to 
8:30 p.m. 


vious year’s pay to be invested in United 
States Series E bonds. The bonds are 
delivered to him as he pays for them. 
At the end of the year, an employee's 
total deductions are figured in bonus 
units of 114, times the book value of the 
company’s stock at the end of the pre- 
ceding year. For each bonus unit credited 
to him the employee receiyes one share 
of the company’s stock at no cost. A. W. 
Peake, president, said that the purpose 
of the plan is to encourage the employee 
to save, and increase his interest in the 
company. 


Brunswick Begins Weekly Movie Program for Employees 


Something new was added recently to 
the Brunswick recreation program with 
the announcement of the weekly showing 


of movies in the recreation room for 
employees of The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company, Muskegon, Michigan. 
The programs, which are timed to coin- 
cide with both factory and office lunch 
periods, are presented each Thursday at 
12:15 and continue for about 30 minutes. 
The motion pictures have been selected 
to appeal to a broad range of interests. 
Films already booked deal with travel, 


homemaking, music, industry, and sports. 

By the use of a “shadow box” around 
the screen, the films can be shown in 
the recreation room without darkening 
the entire room or otherwise interfering 
with those who prefer to use their leisure 
time for some other activity. Arrange- 
ments for the bookings were made 
through Association Films, Inc. While 
the showing of motion pictures in indus- 
trial plants is not a new idea, this is said 
to be the first time it has been tried in 
the Muskegon area. 
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How often have you heard people moan, “It isn’t the initial cost, it’s the upkeep’’? 
In the office, trying to give artificial respiration to an obsolete machine may be 
much more expensive than replacing it with a newer, cost-cutting model. Modern 
equipment shown below may pay for itself in a short time by saving workers’ time 





Sensing Unit ““Thinks”’ 
For Machine 


A SENSING unit controls the action of 
a new type of mechanical accounting ma- 
chine. This Sensimatic control unit is 
attached to the carriage of the machine. 
As the carriage moves, the control unit 
sends a series of instructions to the 
7,000-part working mechanism. The unit 
tells the machine to add or subtract, to 
select certain columns for printing the 
answers it has computed, to hold two 
totals at the same time, to print in black 
or red. By performing its functions auto- 
matically according to instructions from 
the “Sensimatic” control, the accounting 
machine achieves greater flexibility, 
speed, and ease of operation. Four com- 
plete “brains” are assembled into each 
control unit to handle four different ac- 
counting jobs, according to the user’s 
specifications. Flicking a knob switches 
from one accounting job to another. The 
operator may remove the entire unit and 
snap another with a different set of 
“brains” into place, ready for four other 
accounting tasks. The versatile and eco- 
nomical machine is made by Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company. Despite the 
7,000 working parts, maintenance is 
simple. The machine consists of nine sec- 
tions, any one of which can be removed 
quickly for repairs or adjustments when 
needed. 
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Address Envelopes from 
Office Records 


ADDRESSING directly from 
sheets, file cards, or other office records 
is possible with the new Weber Recordo- 
Print Adaptor. This accessory can be at 
tached to any Model A-2 Weber Address 
ing Machine, and increases the usefulness 
of the machine. Names and addresses are 


tedger 


typewritten on gummed stickers in sheets 


or rolls. These typed stickers are put on 
regular customer file cards or other 
records. Each card or record sheet then 
becomes an addressing “plate.” Weber 
Addressing. Machine Company offers the 
Model A-2 for $39.95 plus excise tax; the 
Recordo-Print Adaptor costs $1.50 extra. 


Pocket-Size Register 
Handy to Use 


THE FEATURES of larger registers 
plus the advantages of simple construc- 
tion combine to make a useful pocket- 
size sales register. Though the new regis- 
ter is only 414 by 7% inches, it holds 100 
sets of 2-part forms or 75 sets of 3-part 
forms. Moore Business Forms, Inc 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 
Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 44” to 
%”. Designed for i and trouble-free 





FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


La Salle’ 
new Tree SMOKER! 


Reduces Fire 
Hazards 
) Protects Floor 


———— 
Pr ts Butts 
From Spilling 











> 


EASY TO CLEAN 


Raise plunger, ashes fall 

NO. 200 SMOKER into ash receptacle. Odors 
are killed. To remove re- 

ceptacile, see illustration. It’s done in 
seconds. Note center cigarette rests to 
end spilled butts. 


FITS ANY OFFICE SETTING! 


You have a choice of beautiful bronze finish 
for wood furnishings; satin chrome for 
metal furniture ; bright chrome for lobbies, 
rest rooms, etc. Quality built throughout. 
Oversize ash receptacle, 6” diam., 244” deep. 
Weighted base prevents tipping. A _ real 
value, priced right! 


Write for complete catalog of 
F smokers to fit your every need, 
* and name eof nearest dealer. 


LA SALLE PRODUCTS CO. 


2216 N. Clybourn Ave. Chicago 14, Il. 
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Efficient Desk Saves 
Floor Space 


DESKS with a future are introduced by 
the Berger Manufacturing Division of 
Republic Steel Corporation. Not only is 
the 5000 series desk streamlined, but it is 
planned to make future changes in office 
arrangement more simple. The modular 
design in 15-inch basic squares provides 
better use of floor space and great 
flexibility in office arrangement. Tops, 
pedestals, drawers, and bases are all 
interchangeable. The height is adjustable 
from 29 to 304, inches. The sight-saving 
top is mist green, with 35 per cent light 
reflectance. Top trim, handles, and feet 
of desk are stainless steel and need little 
maintenance. Built-in raceways provide 
wiring space for telephones, buzzers, dic- 
tating equipment, and so on. Matching 
tables are available. 


Billing Machine Boosts 
Output 30 Per Cent 


POSTING production can be increased 
30 per cent or more due to one feature 
of the new Underwood Sundstrand Com- 
posite Model D Cycle Billing Machine. 
The exclusive new automatic inactive- 
column skip causes automatic skipping 
of the purchases, payments, and return 
columns on history ledger cards whenever 
there are no postings in the comparable 
columns of the statement. This single 


feature eliminates a great many mechani- 
cal operations daily, thereby increasing 
production. Another convenience in 
Underwood Corporation’s new machine 
is the posting media table next to the 
10-key keyboard. The table fits over the 
date section of the keyboard, but swings 
back so dates can be changed. 


Prints Letterpress and 
Offset at Same Time 


PROFITABLE handling of smaller 
printing jobs is assured with a new two- 
unit sheet-fed press recently introduced 
by Davidson Manufacturing Company. 
The press will do any of these three jobs 
in one operation manned by one person: 
Print both sides, one-color offset or 
letterpress; print one-color offset on one 
side, a second color either way on the 
reverse; print offset on one side with 
letterpress imprinting and/or numbering. 
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Typewriter Reduces 
Office Costs 


PUTTING more of the work of typing 
in the typewriter is the principle behind 
Remington Rand’s new Super-riter. 
Based on such a principle, the typewriter 
contributes to lower office costs in direct 
ratio to its use. And the machine is 
easy to use. Responsive key action com- 
bined with finger-fitted keys make typing 
easier for the operator. Another feature 
that will save time is the Perfect Posi- 
tioning Scale. This new paper insertion 
scale eliminates most of the work for- 
merly required to center typing and set 
margins. A page Endi-cator lets the 
typist know when she is approaching the 
bottom of the page. All these advantages 
add up to greater typing production and 
more typist satisfaction. Fold-a-matic 
construction of the machine cuts main- 
tenance costs. All four sides of the 
Super-riter can be removed in a few 
seconds. Besides this, the carriage assem- 
bly can be folded back for inspection of 
the inside mechanism. 


Sturdy Stand for Adding 
Machines, Typewriters 


STURDY is the word for a new port- 
able stand for typewriters and adding 
machines. National Suppliers’ stand has 
a heavy-gauge steel frame. Two remov- 
able shelves for papers and copy work 
are supplied with each stand. Large, 
easy-rolling casters make it easy to move 
the stand wherever it is needed in the 
office. The top of the stand is a rubber 
mat which holds the machine securely 
and also reduces vibration and noise. 
The Dan-Dee Typewriter Stand is 26%, 
inches high, 18 inches wide, and 16 inches 
deep. Three Hammerloid finishes are 
available: Gray, green, or walnut. The 
price is $8.95. 
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How long does it takhe—from the inception of a good 
merchandising idea to its actual operation as a com- 
plete program, making sales and earning money for 

your company? 

The answer to that question is of paramount impor- 
tance to you—because the difference between any 
selling effort and the best selling effort lies in the 

promptness, fidelity and efficiency with which a good 
sales idea is translated into action. 
We help management strike while the iron is hot — 
by developing profitable sales-making ideas and get- 
ting them into the field — fast. 


Moyl M Fezerve Soe 


A service organization devoted to helping 
management sell more — faster 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET © CHICAGO 5S, ILLINOIS 
WAbesh 2-1624 





Slanted Index on Files 
Cuts Finding Time 


AN INDEX that “looks up at the oper- 
ator” is announced by VISIrecord, Inc. 
Its MAGNIvider has been designed to 
increase visible vertical filing efficiency. 
The curved surface of the MAGNIstrip 
across the top of the divider magnifies 
the indexing, signals, “card-out” controls, 
and material on the horizontal margins of 
the VISIrecord cards. The concave sur- 
face of the strip strengthens the divider. 
Slanted indexing makes it easy to find 
items in tub and drawer units or in post- 
ing when the file is below the operator’s 
line of vision. MAGNIvider, in gray 
aluminum, is made for cards 6, 8, 10, 11, 
or 12 inches high, and comes in lengths 
of 17, 21, or 25 inches. 


Completes Intercom 
Calls Faster 


CHIME-MATIC signaling speeds calls 
on all new Executone fully intercommuni- 
cating stations. Pressing any button 
automatically announces the call at the 
station wanted, by a soft chime and a 
signal light. By making contact quickly, 
the system saves time. Electronic voice 
circuits “frame” the voice, cutting down 
background noises so that voices are 
easily recognized. As many conversations 
can be carried on at once as there are 
pairs of Executone Stations. The tele- 
phone switchboard is relieved of inside 
calls, leaving the board ready for more 
outside calls. Extra stations can be added 
by putting expansion kits into Master 
Stations originally installed. Executone, 
Inc., is the manufacturer. 


Jogs Stack of Paper 
Six Inches High 


UP TO 6 inches of paper can be jogged 
in the Thomas Mechanical Collator Cor- 
poration’s new machine. The Thomas 
Jogger Model BTJ-15, designed for 
paper 8% by 11 inches, has adjustable 
vibration control and adjustable tray 
angle. Price is $135, f.o.b. Newark, N. J. 

















Simple Way to Present 
Facts and Figures 


DRAFTSMANLIKE organization, flow, 
and statistical charts can be made easily 
and quickly with the Chart-Pak method. 
These charts are made with adhesive 
rectangles for men’s names and positions, 
and gummed tape “bars” in various pat- 
terns, as well as in calendar months and 
numerical scales. Background for the 
charts is a laminated plastic board 
marked in small squares. The guidelines 
are invisible when the chart is photo- 
offset or photostated. Chart-Pak, Inc., 
also offers a Utility-Pak board with 
laminated grids on both sides. A Budget- 
Pak board of lighter material has grid 
lines on one side only. Boards are 12 by 
18, or 22 by 32 inches. : 


Tray Holds Legal- and 
Letter-Size Papers 


ADJUSTABLE to legal or letter size is 
a new desk tray, designed by Donald 


Deskey Associates, for The Globe- 
Wernicke Company. The Adjusto Plastic 
Desk Tray expands for legal papers, goes 
back to normal for 81/,- by 11-inch sheets. 
This feature eliminates the need for 
separate trays for the two lengths of 
stationery. 


Transparent Envelopes 
Protect Records 


PROTECTING records and keeping 
them intact is the task of envelopes of 
Plaxpak polyethylene film. The tough, 
transparent material is supplied by the 
Plax Corporation in rolls of flat, flexible 
tubing. This material is cut from the roll 
in the desired length to cover the form. 
As the records are to be filed, each set 
of forms is put into an envelope, open 
at both ends. It is easy to identify sets 
of records in the transparent envelopes, 
which will keep records intact for a long 
period of time. 
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Device Feeds, Aligns 
Continuous Forms 


A NEW pin feed platen converts IBM 
electric typewriters into efficient con- 
tinuous-forms writing machines. Margin- 
ally punched forms are fed, aligned, and 
registered at the writing point. The 
device’s retractable pins emerge only 
when necessary for the feeding of the 
form. Where various sizes of forms are 
used, one platen cylinder can be slipped 
off and replaced with another of a 
different length or hardness. This flexi- 
bility assures the finest quality type- 
written results. The IBM Pin Feed 
Platen accurately feeds forms with holes 
5/32 inch in diameter, spaced ¥% inch 
apart, punched in both margins of the 
forms. Guides insure proper alignment 
of the forms. Five cylinder lengths are 
available for forms from 5% to 10% 
inches wide. 


New Finish, Prices for 
Smoking Stands 


A NEW “Duranite” English bronze 
finish for its smokers, ash trays, costum- 
ers, and sand urns is announced by 
La Salle Products Company. The Dur- 
anite finish blends well with walnut or 
mahogany office furniture. La Salle’s No. 
200 Smoker, pictured above, has an over- 
sized ash receptacle, which is easy to 
remove and clean. In Duranite, satin 
chrome, or bright chrome finish. At the 
same time the new finish was introduced, 
prices on the satin or bright chrome 
smokers and ash trays were reduced. 
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WILLIAM 


FEATHER 


and HOUSE ORGANS 


T HIS MONTHLY syndicated house organ service was 
established 34 years ago. Our publications are out- 
standing in reader-interest and in profitable returns to users. 


If interested, ask to be put on the mailing list of The 
William Feather Magazine so that you may become 


familiar with our service. 


THE WILLIAM FEATHER COMPANY 


CAXTON BUILDING 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 











Machine Methods for Bettering 
Management Jobs 


Time is all you have? Don’t you believe it. You have ingenuity, too. Now 
management is finding a way to multiply its productivity just as the 
machine multiplied plant production. Soundmirror tape recording is 
carrying the Voice of Management into a score of fields. Among them, 


mechanized methods for: 


Studying labor-management talks 

Improving sales presentations 

Training salesmen to answer common 
objections 

Giving President's or Manager's 
messages to employees 

Recording trade conventions for 


production executives 

Leaving instructions before taking 
a trip 

Reporting case histories in field 
investigations 

Recording competitive radio 
programs 


Yes, it’s true the Soundmirror has 101 uses in business. Send for free booklet. 


Bush brings you 


the Traveling Portable 


for more than 10 years leaders 
in magnetic recording 


(BK-414) 


Beautiful as airplane luggage —but reliable 
as a radio studio's tape recorder. It’s the 
professional recorder amateurs find easy 
to use. High fidelity. Records up to one-half 
hour. Paper tape can be reused indefinitely. 
Priced right, too. 


THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. A-6 l 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohic 


Please send me, without cost, the booklet, 
“Soundmirror Book of 101 Uses’. 


My Name 


My Position 


Address 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
My Firm | 
| 
I 
i 
| 
) 
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UGE, you 


© You don’t need to pay 

a high price for a top quality 
addressing machine. The 
Weber gives you clear, dis- 
tinct typewritten addressing 
on envelopes, post cards and 
“ various size mailing pieces at 
speeds up tu 1,500 per hour. 


NO PLATES And 
. Print Adaptor (attach it in 5 


Plus F. E. tax 
Supplies extra 
(Slightly higher 
on West Coast) 


seconds) you can address | 


NO a from _ cards, ledger 
sheets or other record forms. 
CTERERS Slip the file card or form into 


* the Adaptor, press the lever, | 


and address statements, en- 
SUPPLIES velopes or other selective 
uneiindi mailings . . . at amazingly low 
than %e 


per name and name of nearest dealer. 


ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 


240 W. CENTRAL ROAD, MT. PROSPECT, ILL. 


Wd | Ab 
BEAUTIFUL “— 
BELMONT HARBOR 


IN 
€ 





Supervised by SECURITIES SERVICE corp., = 


nec BELMONT 


Belmont and Sheridan, Chicago, 14 
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| 601. GREATER PRIVACY 


cost. Write today for details | 


Ensiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





FOR 
OPEN OFFICE AREAS. One of the 
newest kinds of furniture for better 


| Office layout is the El Unit, originally 
.. with the new Recordo- | 


developed by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Art Metal Construction Company, 
one of the companies licensed to make 
the furniture, offers a four-page folder 
that shows the El Units in use. Basic 
element is an L-shaped counter desk, to 
which a glass screen partition is attached. 
A desk-high file and two oversize knee- 
space drawers complete the setup. Inter- 
changeable file and drawer units make 


| the equipment suit your particular needs. 


These units provide as much working 
space as the conventional desk and table 
combination. Chief advantages are having 
everything within easy reach and en- 
joying greater privacy in open office 
areas. 

* . . 


602. OFFICE FOLDING MACHINE. 
A new, low-cost electric folding machine, 
so simple that any office worker can use 
it, is announced by Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
The Model FM hanilles the eight basic, 
most-used folds, which are illustrated in 
an information-packed brochure. Point- 
ing out how costly hand-folding is at 
today’s salary levels, the booklet shows 
how you can save money on your folding 


work. 
* 7 * 


603. PRIZES. A prize book that will 


| have your salesmen keyed up to be world 


beaters is available to sales executives. 
Cappel, MacDonald & Company has just 
released the 1950 edition of its prize book. 
There are 1,460 nationally advertised 
items, ranging from $1 to more than 
$500 in cost to sales campaign sponsors. 


* * * 


604. ELLIOTT ADDRESSERETTE. 
Here is a leaflet about the new Elliott 
Addresserette, which will print from 15 
to 21 addresses per minute. The Elliott 
Addressing Machine Company will be 
glad to send you a copy of the leaflet 
showing how simple it is to operate its 
Model 45. Elliott’s plastic address cards 
can be typed on any typewriter. 


605. DISHONESTY CONTROLS. Is 
your business embezzlement-proof? You 
can find out by answering the questions 
printed in a 32-page booklet compiled by 
Maryland Casualty Company. The check- 
list of business procedures that minimize 
losses caused by dishonesty will help you 
discover any weak spots in your present 
system. Finding even one precaution that 
you may have overlooked would make 
reading the booklet well worth while. 


* * * 


606. FLEXOPRINT. For high-speed, 
low-cost production of directories, cata- 
logs, price lists, parts lists, Remington 
Rand Inc. has developed Flexoprint. The 
fast, thrifty way to publish such lists 
eliminates the expense and delays result- 
ing from metal typesetting. All copy can 
be set by regular office typists. Listings 
are typed on the margins of specially 
die-cut cards. Cards are then proofread 
and attached to metal panels so that only 
the typed, overlapping margin of each 
card shows. Changes, the biggest cost 
item in maintaining any list, are made 
by adding or deleting cards. For publica- 
tion the panels, which represent a page, 
are locked up and reproduced by photo- 
lithography and offset printing or by 
photoengraving and letterpress. Ask for 
booklet KD-499. 


607. HOW YOU CAN USE RE- 
SEARCH MORE PROFITABLY. A 
checklist for advertising, marketing, and 
sales executives asks some pertinent 
questions about your business. If you 
know the answers to them, fine! If 
some of the questions stump you, re- 
search may find the solution. Drop a line 
to Richard Manville Research so that 
you can apply his 12 profit guides to 
your own company. 


608. HANDLE YOUR WASTE PA- 
PER WITH A SHRED ALL. Waste 
paper disposal and packing problems can 
be “killed with one stone,” by using the 
Shred All Model 10-2. If you have any 
waste paper problems—how to dispose of 
it quickly to eliminate fire hazards, how 
to prepare it for sale to salvage com- 
panies, how to convert it to packing 
material, how to cancel outdated office 
forms—write to Universal Shredder 
Company for its new booklet. 


609. NEW STREAMLINER STEEL 
DESKS. An overwhelming list of ad- 
vantages gained by using The Globe- 
Wernicke Company’s streamliner desks 
is part of a new brochure. The rest of 
the booklet pictures these attractive 
desks and gives their specifications. If 
you subscribe to the modern idea that 
desks are working tools, rather than 
necessary evils, this booklet is for you. 


* * * 


6010. HOW GOOD IS YOUR FILING 
SYSTEM? Still another questionnaire is 
offered this month, every bit as helpful 
as the two already mentioned. When you 
get through conducting your own private 
quiz, there may not be a jackpot, but 
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you'll have something more valuable—a 
true picture of your company, its strong 
points and places that need reinforce- 
ments. The efficiency of your files is 
important to the conduct of your busi- 
ness. This booklet from the Chicago 
Bureau of Filing and Indexing, Inc., 
turns a gimlet eye on your files. 


6011. 1950 VACATIONS. A_ vacation 
chart that is tabbed for quick reference 
in your file drawer is offered by Jack’s 
Letter Service, Inc. Other good features 
of the chart are the 25 spaces for em- 
ployees’ names and a calendar that runs 
through February 1951. You may have 
as many copies as you need. 


6012. TOP EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
GROUPS. Furniture designed to give 
the executive the same fine environment 
during his workday as he enjoys in his 
home and at his club is pictured in this 
brochure. Murray Furniture Company 
shows its Adam group of “prestige furni- 
ture.” Genuine walnut pieces range from 
executive desks to costumers. 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, Amenican Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
. o . 
601. Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
602. Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut and 
Pacific Sts., Stamford, Conn. 
603. Cappel, MacDonald & Company, 
Cappel Bldg., Dayton 1, Ohio. 

. The Elliott Addressing Machine 
Company, 143 Albany St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

. Maryland Casualty Company, Bal- 
timore 3, Md. 

. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
(KD-499). 

. Richard Manville Research, 15 W. 
45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

. Universal Shredder Company, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

9. The Globe-Wernicke Company, 
Carthage Ave., Norwood, Cin- 
cinnati 12, Ohio. 

. Chicago Bureau of Filing and In- 
dexing, Inc., 209 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

. Jack’s Letter Service, Inc., Brum- 
der Bldg., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

2. Murray Furniture Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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FOTO FLO A NEW, SPEEDIER, COST-CUTTING 
se PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 
Copies anything written, 


DAYLIGHT ; typed, printed, drawn or 


ab ae photographed in actual, 
DARKROOM reduced or enlarged sizes. 


REQUIRED 

MAKES UP TO FIVE 

18" x 24" PRINTS 
A MINUTE 


For any business requiring a daily production 
of copies of charts, blueprints, payrolls, news 
articles, advertisements, contracts, correspond- 
ence, photos, etc., the new FOTO-FLO is ideal. 
It soon pays for itself in convenience, speed, 
economical operation. Through its automatic 
timer and print transport mechanism, FOTO- 
FLO insures uniform processing and sharp, 
legible prints. Manufacturers, banks, insurance 
companies, newspapers, department stores and 
Write Dept. 50-78 government departments will find FOTO-FLO 
for descriptive folder the answer to fast, low-cost photocopies. Our 
showing what FOTO- branch office experts will gladly survey your 
FLO can do for you. specific needs. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
HALOID veers new von 
es P ‘ 


Branch Off es 

















The New, Improved ACOUSTOR 


Now Ready for 


immediate 


Delivery 


APPROVED BY BANKERS, 
AUDITORS, CONTROLLERS 


AND OFFICE MANAGERS 


Acoustors provide improved lighting; the maximum of ma- 
chine noise control; prevent distractions; give the operator 
a private space for concentration. Acoustors make expen- 
sive machines last longer... keep out harmful dust and dirt. 
Take Noise Off Your Payroll... 24 Models ... to Fit All Busi- 
Quiet operation of machines ness Machines. Choice of Colors: 


makes for more efficiency of all Standard Office Green or Gray 
office employees. for the new office look. 


Write, Wire or Phone Today 


MID-WEST ACOUSTOR SALES 


P. 0. BOX 172 PHONE 62355 WARREN, OHIO 














Look to 


LOCKHART 


TEXAS 
for Lower 
Manufacturing 
Costs 


Twenty-nine miles south of Austin, 
60 miles east of San Antonio, 180 
miles west of Houston, on important 
highways and railroad, Lockhart is in 
fastest growing industrial area. 


Excellent medical and hospital facili- 
ties; new, enlarged school system; 
low-cost housing; pleasant weather; 
exciting sport and recreational op- 
portunities nearby mean low labor 
turnover. 


Insure this rapidly growing Southwest 
market by having production facilities 
here. Lower power and gas rates; low 
taxes. 


Write today for booklet. 
LOCKHART CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Lockhart, Texas 





QENERAL MGR. 


WANTS Trouble and Gow salary // 
Why? Because correcting trouble is more chal- 
lenging and worth more than mere routine 
“sliding along.” And because a salary as small 
as $8,400 will pay off better with profit-sharing 
and buy-in option than the five-figure salaries 
otherwise “in line.” Background of scientific 
administration, creative controller functions, 
sales promotion, and general management func- 
tions, generally for $1,000,000 organizations. 
References: factors, investment bankers, top 
administrators. . . . Plenty of time to check him 
as he is not immediately available. Exchange 
details with Box 601, AMERICAN BUSINESS. 








DIGISORT 
SHORTEN that tedious job of check 
sorting with DIGISORT. DIGISORT is the 
improved method of numerical check sort- 
ing that saves time. No equipment to buy. 
All you need is a desk, a chair and— 
DIGISORT. Instruction sheet sent on re- 
quest—without obligation. Pay $10.00 after 
you are satisfied that DIGISORT will save 
you money. 

E. L. TAIT 
1015 Lay Blvd. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















Phone Privacy 


Snap a “‘Hush-A-Phone”’ on your 

phone and eavesdroppers cannot 

hear you; prevents phone talk 

annoyance; improves phone 

hearing. Over 100,000 sold. 

Only $10. Specify B-I or F-I as 

mar<ed on phone handle. An 

Y ideal gift. Catalog on request 
’ Hush-A-Phone Corp. 

Room 720, 65 Madison Ave., New York 16 








Please Mention 
“American Business” 


When Writing to Advertisers 
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HOW TO TALK MORE EFFEC- 
TIVELY. By Jean Bordeaux. This book 
is more than a textbook of public speak- 
ing. It is also a useful manual on the 
technique of conducting public meetings 
as well as a training course in the new 
psychology of salesmanship. The author 
shows how to use the telephone to best 
advantage, how to talk through the 
microphone, and how to conduct a group 
discussion. This material is especially 
valuable for supervisory personnel in 
modern American’ industrial life. The 
technique of persuading an individual to 
cooperate is discussed along with group 
persuasion. 

In this book Dr. Bordeaux has done a 
fine job of explaining both the how and 
why of effective speech. He has been 
able, in the confines of one book, to pre- 
sent the techniques of talking effectively 
in a manner easy to understand and 
practice. 

The book is well illustrated with more 
than 100 clever line drawings pointing 
out the do’s and don’ts of effective de- 
livery. In addition, at the end of each 
chapter there are either exercises or 
speech situations which are very helpful 
in enabling the reader to get: the maxi- 
mum out of the text. The book is fully 
indexed for ready reference. 

Dr. Bordeaux was one of the founders 
of Toastmasters International and has 
been an Associate Dean of Faculty for 
the Dale Carnegie Institute. Here he has 
given us the benefit of 35 years’ experi- 
ence in teaching others how to talk more 
effectively. Everyone who has contact 
with others, either in his personal or 
business life, can profit from reading this 
book. American Technical Society, 850 
E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. $2.75 


SALES ENGINEERING. By Bernard 
Lester. Here is a well-written book on 
the subject by a veteran sales engineer, 
who explains how to sell and distribute 
machinery, equipment, and _ technical 
products to industry, that require engi- 
neering skill in their selection, applica- 
tion, and use. Each point is clearly made 
with an illustrative anecdote from the 
author’s own experience that demon- 
strates the practical usefulness of the 
suggestions. In this way the ideas remain 
longer in the reader’s mind than a de- 
tailed listing of suggestions. 

The author shows the opportunities 
sales engineering offers as a career to 
the young man, and the methods, skills, 
and techniques necessary to obtain his 
goal. Since this book is primarily written 
for the technically trained man who sells, 
designs, or produces products and serv- 
ices of a technical nature, the author 
carefully between the 
methods used to sell consumer products 
and engineering products. The emotional 


distinguishes 


and high-pressure selling methods some- 
times used in the commercial trade are 
of little or no use to the sales engineer, 
and all mention of them is deliberately 
avoided. 

The material is well organized, and 
the novel method of illustrating each 
point with a true story facilitates easy 
reading. The text is definitely not written 
in a technical manner to confuse or make 
it hard to understand. This is the second 
edition (1950) of this book and includes 
suggestions made by users of the earlier 
edition to cover the subject more com- 
pletely. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. $3. 


PROBLEMS IN PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATION. By Richard P. Cal- 
hoon. The personnel policies of more 
than 500 companies were examined in 
preparation for this book. The author 
was thus given a valuable advantage; he 
was able to study personnel policies and 
the solutions to the various common 
problems, and then determine how well 
each did its job. 

The book covers the typical problems 
which a personnel department has to 
face: Work load and job assignment, 
writing and administering policies and 
procedures, interpreting legislation, deal- 
ing with the union, safety administration, 
selection and placement, employment in- 
terviewing, training, and the other gen- 
eral subjects. 

Professor Calhoon is well equipped by 
education and experience to write this 
book. For 5 years he was personnel di- 
rector of Kendall Mills; this was pre- 
ceded by experience in the industrial 
relations department of the United States 
Rubber Company and as.assistant to the 
factory manager of the Ansco Corpora- 
tion. He is now Professor of Personnel 
Administration at the University of 
North Carolina. Harper & Brothers, 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. $5.50. 


HOW TO ESTABLISH AND OPER- 
ATE A RETAIL STORE. By O. Pres- 
ton Robinson and Kenneth B. Haas. To 
everyone who wants to be his own boss, 
the retail field offers exciting oppor- 
tunities, and this book lists them and 
tells exactly what qualifications are 
necessary to get started and then to keep 
the profits rolling in. Almost 100 differ- 
ent kinds of businesses are suggested; 
and the authors, who are two experts on 
merchandising and vocational guidance, 
present an over-all picture of retailing, 
present and future, in terms of competi- 
tion, advancement, income earnings, and 
personal and financial requisites. 

Drawings, charts, and tables illustrate 
the various display and merchandising 
techniques, while the text provides spe- 
cific directions covering the many phases 
of operation: location, 
store layout and arrangement, wholesale 
buying, keeping accounts and_ record 
books, advertising, promotion, effective 
selling devices, and community relations. 

This book is unusually complete, and 
is full of valuable information for the 
beginner as well as the retail merchant 
himself. Prentice-Hall, Ine., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. $4.35. 
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THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 
FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 

e H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
ss Ansonia, Conn. 
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yaa" FILE 
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Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 











Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—835,000 

If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (40 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC, 201 Dun 
Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only 
for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. O, 241 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


EXECUTIVES 

Why “trust to luck” in locating your new 
position? Let us tell you about our service 
which is an economical, effective and con- 
fidential method of opening the “door of op- 
portunity” with the “right” employer. For 
full particulars without obligation, write 
HINES EXECUTIVE SERVICE, 20 E. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 





SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permitremoval or rearrangement 
Large epenings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable tebels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, | in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Seid by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
Paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
102,325 used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CHAS. 6. SMITH, Mfr., Box 642, Exeter, Nebr. 
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HE effect of the General Motors’ deal with 

United Auto Workers has been generally 
bullish. Businessmen figure Genera! Motors is 
betting on 5 more years of good business. They 
don’t like the union shop compromise, fearing 
it will establish a national pattern for resolving 
the “closed shop” issue, thus giving union ne- 
gotiators a powerful bargaining point. But, on 
the whole, the agreement ties wages with pro- 
ductivity, and promises a lorger term of stable 
relations between management and _ labor. 
While it may touch off some labor unrest, with 
strikes and threats of strikes, and perhaps a 
fifth round of wage increases for some indus- 
tries, these should not be too detrimental so 
long as profits continue at present levels. The 
big imponderable, of course, which has busi- 
nessmen jittery, is the possibility of the present 
struggle to contain Soviet Russia deteriorating 
into an armed conflict in the Near East. To 
date the Russians have not made much progress 
in the Near East, with its badly needed oil 
fields. Russian strategy was to gain control in 
Greece and Turkey, and so clear their right 
flank for an attack on the Dardanelles. Russia 
fought and lost the Crimean war to gain that 
outlet to the Mediterranean. It will fight again 
if need be to get it. Hot war is not inevitable, 
but a growing number of businessmen regard 
it as quite probable sometime before Russian 
air and sea power begins to wane, which would 
be about 1952. In the meantime, the goose 
hangs high, and business here is rolling along 
with the throttle wide open. It is a time to make 
hay, for someday the sun may not shine so 
brightly for us. 


Esprit de Corps 


What makes the difference between a live 
organization and a dead one? George H. Cop- 
pers, president of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, in a talk to his stockholders, thinks it is 
getting to know your people better. “If you 
would ask me what is the most important 
thing to be accomplished by me during my time 
in office, I would tell you that it is getting to 
know the people in the organization—to judge 
what part of the work they are best fitted for 
and to see that they get the sort of training 
that will best prepare them to do it. First, you 
must get to know them. Last year we inaugu- 
rated the custom of holding Annual Sales 
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Conferences in the field. The key people from 
the sales and advertising departments, includ- 
ing myself, take off once a year—usually in 
January—and cover each of the six regions 
which include the whole country. Every super- 
visory salesperson, as well as other peopie in 
the area, such as bakery managers, attend 
these meetings. The result is that at least once 
a year we here in the general office meet every 
supervisory salesperson in the company. We 
have done it 2 years and I think it has greatly 
contributed to the esprit de corps of the or- 
ganization. That esprit de corps is the in- 
tangible thing which makes the difference 
between a live organization and a dead one.” 
Would that more heads of big corporations did 
the same. To be sure, many do, and the number 
is growing. But there are still too many who 
think their Number One job is production. 


The Businessman’s Job 


This month, thousands of keen young men 
and women will take a last fond look at their 
college campus and sally forth into the world 
of business to get a job. In the wake of this 
outpouring we may expect the usual wail from 
employers that the graduates lack specialized 
training! What we sometimes forget is that it 
is not, and, generally speaking, should not be 
the purpose of colleges of business administra- 
tion to train men for specific jobs, but rather 
to teach them to be competent in any jobs they 
may be called on to fill. Dean Howard Bowen, 
of the College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Illinois, contends, 
with sound reason, that “business competence 
is based on five fundamental factors: (1) Per- 
sonal integrity, a man who can be depended 
upon; (2) courage to undertake risks, make 
decisions, and accept responsibility ; (3) ability 
to deal effectively with people, listening to 
people, writing to people, talking to people, 
persuading people, and mollifying people; 
(4) adaptability and the ability to cope with 
new situations, new problems, new Govern- 
ment regulations, new competitive techniques; 
and (5) he must be technically compe- 
tent, whether his job is accounting, advertising, 
administration, merchandising, or what not.” 
We like the Dean’s approach. Teaching stu- 
dents to think for themselves remains the main 
job of our schools and colleges —J.C. A. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Report No. 587 


OFFICE PERSONNEL POLICIES AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION 


The rising cost of office payrolls and employee turnover has brought substantial changes in 
working conditions, salaries, and clerical benefit programs even since 1946, according to a 
study just completed by Dartnell editors in 300 representative company offices. 


Work weeks are shorter and vacations longer, as you probably note in 
your own organization. But what productive revisions have you made 
on, say, clerical output (have you tried incentives?); pay raises (how 
can you check on clerical progress?); or starting salaries (what are 
s‘milar companies paying?). Are you plagued with peren 
tual problems like absenteeism and tardiness (M & R Re- 
frigeration Corp. solved it with vacation bonuses) ? How are 
other companies handling clerical benefits like profit sharing, 
group insurance, and pension plans in the average office? 


Report No. 587 should be a helpful guide to you in deciding 
on any changes you may have in mind for your office force. 
Over 125 pages, with exhibits Why not okay the attached order form and look it over on 
8% by 11 leatherette bound. our 10-day approval basis? The price is $7.50 plus postage. 





* Covers Salaries by Company Size, Line, Location of: The Dartnell Corporation 


Secretaries Order Clerks 4000 Ravenswood Avenue 
Junior Typists Order Checkers : 
Senior Typists File Clerks Chicago 40, Illinois 
Billing Machine Operators Duplicating Machine Operators 
Traffic Clerks Calculating Machine Operators 
Bookkeepers Key Punch Operators mie “~ r cor “ler. 
Payroll Clerks Telephone Operator-Receptionists Lj Send Report No. 587 “Office 
Accounting Clerks Bookkeepers, Machine Operators Nees ye = ae 
Junior Stenographers Senior Stenographers Personnel Policies and Salary Ad 
—AND MANY OTHER OFFICE JOBS. ministration” on your 10-day ap 
3 y aj 


proval basis. Bill company $7.50, 


* Qutlines and Discusses Effective Policies, Such as: sien saint 


—*“Cost-of-Living” plan which Jamestown Telephone Corporation suc- 
cessfully used to adjust compensation 

—13-point checklist used by Calavo Growers of California to measure Name 
clerical performance 

—Vacation-bonus plan used by refrigeration company to discourage 
absenteeism Position 

—13 double-page charts showing current policies on 12 personnel issues 
in different lines of business 

—How Sylvania Products altered its plant suggestion system for use Cc clin 
- ompany 
in the office ) 

—*“Friendship Clubs”: employee organizations used by some companies 
to control such problems as gift collections ea 

—Current practices on such issues as supper money, severance pay, treet 
legal-medical-dental aid, group insurance 

—Growth of office unions, extent of their influence, and some companies’ 
experiences in dealing with them 

—Utilizing fringe benefits, such as office parties, picnics, work music, 
company cafeterias, credit unions p 

—7-point program recommended by Meredith Publishing Company in Zone 
using employee-attitude surveys 

—Correlation of company size and city size with extent of employee 
benefits 

—and many other equally adaptable plans and methods. 


City 


state 














Now a new, 
low-cost 


UNDERWOOD 
SUNDSTRAND _ 


Portable Posting 
...@N amazing, compact, 


Machine 
he 
portable machine that will 


post your Accounts Receivable, Accounts 
Payable, General Ledger, Payroll and other records... 
and also do all of your miscellaneous figuring jobs 


y-PRICED # 


(r 4 


*650 


YOURS FOR AS LITTLE 
AS $65 DOWN, BALANCE 
IN CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


matic subtraction . . . automatic print- 


Here truly is the real bookkeeping ma- See this new, revolutionary, a rose 


machine and OPERATE IT YOUR- 


chine value of this or any other year! 
Never before have so many automatic, 
time-saving features been combined in a 
posting machine at so low a price. 


Now, this all-new Underwood Sund- 
strand makes machine posting practical 
and profitable for the smallest business 
. . even those having but few postings 
per day. 
In addition to posting jobs, the same 
Underwood Sundstrand Portable Post- 
ing Machine can be used to extend or 
verify invoices, calculate discounts, fig- 
ure percentages or do any other figur- 
ing job that involves addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication or division. 


AUTOMATIC OPERATION 

This new Underwood Sundstrand Port- 
able Posting Machine virtually “thinks” 
for itself... the interchangeable Control 
Plate tells the machine what to do and 
when to doit. There are ] 4 distinct auto- 
matic operations including automatic 
rinting of dates and descriptive sym- 
Is... automatic tabulation . . . auto- 


ing of debit and credit balances. All the 
operator does is set up the significant 
figures . . . the Underwood Sundstrand 
does the rest . . . regardless of the post- 
ing application. Obviously, this means 
more work in less time ... no errors... 
no fatigue . . . no necessity for selecting 
and depressing keys for various purposes. 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE 
Notice, there are only 10 numeral keys 
. . arranged in logical sequence under 
the fingertips of one hand. No long train- 
ing period for operators. Your present 
office workers learn this machine . . . 
develop a speedy “touch method”. . . 
after just a few minutes’ practice. 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines . . . Typewriters .. . 
Accounting Machines ...Carbon Paper... 
Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


SELF. Call your nearest Underwood 
Representative for a demonstration or 
mail the coupon for 
complete, y mt 
tive folder, today! 


Underwood Corporation, (Adding Machine Div.) 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send me illustrated folder describing the 
new Model 8143P Underwood Sundstrand Portable 
Posting Machine. 

Name __ 
Company _ 


Street 


City Zone 





